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—We salute ... 





Among distinguished housing organizations celebrating their tenth anni 
versaries this year is the Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of the 
American Public Health Association. The Journat or Houstne is happy to i 
record its gratitude for the Committee’s unique contributions so far to hous 
ing thought and action and to offer its best wishes for many more years of 
fruitful work. 


By and large the Committee’s program has not received as much attention 
as it deserves. Some hard-pressed front-line housing officials may even feel 
that now is not the most appropriate time to spotlight a group that works ' 
mostly in the fields of research, standards, survey methods, and housing 
regulations and their enforcement. Although we would be the last to dis { 
tract attention from the vicious fight against worthy operating programs 
and agencies, we do feel that the times also emphasize the importance of 
those organizations, among which the Committee is pre-eminent, that are 
slowly but steadily adding to our common stock of facts and understanding 
and to our supply of effective housing tools. 


Just suppose, for example, that the Committee’s “appraisal method for 
measuring the quality of housing” had been perfected eight or ten years 
ago. By now it would have been applied in most of the large- and medium- 
sized urban centers in the country and its cumulative results would have 
found their way into the operations of housing agencies and local health 
departments as well as into the consciousness of thousands of responsible 
citizens amd hundreds of local and national groups genuinely interested in 
the nation’s welfare. Who can deny that today we would have better operat 
ing programs and more effective public support for progressive housing 
measures? Who can doubt that the smear boys would have a much tougher 
job confusing the issues with their bombast and sloganeering? 


‘ 
And no one should imagine that the Committee’s life has been smooth 

and easy. It, too, has had its detractors. It, too, has faced financial crises. 

It, too, has struggled against indifference and timidity. But it has stuck to 

its job with determination, good humor, ingenuity, and imagination. 


So our hats are off to Dr. Winslow, the Committee’s Chairman since its 
formation, and to his associates—both the Committee members and_ the 
staff headed by Allan Twichell. And as their next decade opens, we are ; 
sure we can say for the housing officials of the entire country: thanks for a 
job well and courageously begun, more power to you as you push it ahead, 
and the best of luck to you in the next decade—and the next—and the next. 


C. W. 


(A ten-year review of the Committee's work appears on page 202.) 
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SENATE APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE UPS FPHA BUDGET 

On July 14, the Senate Appropria 
tions Committee reported. out _ its 
recommendations for the 1948 FPHA 
budget. It restored substantial amounts 
of the cuts in both operating funds and 
subsidy funds recommended by the 
House on June 11 and removed some 
of the most seriously crippling limita- 
tions on FPHA and local housing 
authority operations imposed in the 
House-approved Government Corpora 
tions Appropriations Bill (H.R. 3756) 


summarized in the June Journal 
page 159. 
FPHA asked for $15 million for 


administrative expenses; on June I] 
the House cut this amount to $10 mil 
lion; on July 14 the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee raised the amount to 
$13 million. 

For subsidies to local authorities 
under the United States Housing Act, 
FPHA requested $7,200,000; the 
House cut the amount by $5 million; 
the Senate Committee recommended 
an appropriation of $5,700,000. More- 
over, the Senate Committee eliminated 
the provision imposed by the House 
that local housing authorities would 
not be eligible for subsidy funds un- 
less they cut all their reserve accounts 
by 50 per cent. The Senate Committee 
however, accepted the House provision 
that local housing authorities would 
not be eligible for subsidy if they 
made payments in lieu of taxes in ex- 
cess of the amounts stipulated in their 
original cooperation agreements—a 
limitation that can result in serious 
loss of revenue to more than 150 com 
munities. 

One further Senate Committee 
modification of the House-approved 
FPHA appropriation was the elimina- 
tion of the House restriction against 
salary payments in excess of $4500. 
The House had restricted salaries 
above that level to 20 per cent of the 
FPHA administrative payroll. 

Full details on other Senate Com 
mittee action on H.R. 3756 were not 
available as the JouRNAL went to press; 
however, it was known that the $100, 
000 appropriation for the Office of 
the Administrator of the National 
Housing Agency remained unchanged 
—but with an amendment to the effect 
that some funds could be transferred 
to NHA from its constituents. Just 
what the effect of this amendment 
would be on NHA operations was not 
clear, 
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Senate Committees Deliberate Housing Bills— 
President Calls for Housing Action 


Because of 
House-approved 


these changes in the 

bill, House-Senate 
conference committee action was in 
prospect, presumably 
month’s end. 


SENATE COMMITTEE REVIEWS 
DISPOSITION, REORGANIZATION 
Less than two weeks after the Sen 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
reported favorably on President Tru 
man’s reorganization plan for a per 
manent national housing agency (to 
be known as the National Housing 
Council and Housing and Home 
Finance Agency), the Committee re 
opened the question of the organiza 


before the 


tion ol government housing functions 
on the bills in direct 
conflict with that plan. On June 26 
the Committee had turned down by a 


basis of three 


7 to 6 vote a resolution rejecting the 
President’s reorganization plan. On 
July 8 the Committee began two days 
of hearings that covered both reorgan 
ization and war housing disposition, 
on the basis of the following three 
bills: 

H. R. 3492—Wolcott bill, passed by 
the House on June 18 (see June 
JouRNAL, page 160), transferring dis 
position of permanent war housing to 
the Federal Works Agency and requir- 
ing that all such housing be sold not 
later than December 31, 1948 for cash 
at a price not less than the reasonable 
value thereof as determined by FHA 
appraisal. 

S. 1459—Cain-Russell bill (erron 
eously referred to as the Cain-Mc 
Carthy bill in the June Journa, page 
160), transferring all of the functions 
of FPHA to the Federal Works 
Agency and applying the disposition 
provisions of the Wolcott bill to 
temporary, as well as permanent war 
housing. 

S. 1179—Bricker bill, terminating 
Executive Order 9070 and restoring 
the housing agencies to their prewar 
status—FPHA as the United States 
Housing Authority in the Federal 
Works Agency, and the following 
agencies back to the Federal Loan 
Agency: FHA, HOLC, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, and Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora 
tion. To coordinate the government's 
housing policies, a Federal Home Loan 
and Housing Board would be set up 
with the Secretary of the Treasury as 
chairman and with additional member 
ship to consist of heads of the follow- 
ing agencies: FHA, USHA, RFC, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, Vet- 






erans Administration, and Department 
As NHA Administra 
tor Foley pointed out in his testimony 
before the Banking and ‘Currency 
Committee, however, the Federal Loan 
Agency has been abolished by 
Public Law 132 (extending RFC for 
one year but limiting and terminating 
many of its functions); thus the effect 
of the Bricker bill would be to estab 


ot Commerce. 


just 


lish each of the housing finance agen 
cies as a separate, independent body. 

NHA Foley and 
FPHA Commissioner Myer testified 
before the Committee on July 8, op 
posing all three proposed measures. 
Mr. Myer emphasized the disposition 
provisions, in particular objecting to 


Administrator 


the cash-sales requirement. Adminis 
trator Foley submitted a strong state 
ment that dealt with both the disposi 
tion and the reorganization aspects of 
the legislation. He expressed the opin 
ion that the difficulties involved in 
satisfactory disposition can be ironed 
administrative action 
the necessity for additional 
legislation, Far from removing any 
of the present difficulties, he added, 
the proposal to transfer administration 
to the Federal Works Agency would 


out through 
without 


cause innumerable additional prob 
lems. 
Mr. Foley Testifies 
Following are some excerpts from 


Administrator Foley’s statement: 


Need for coordination of housing 
functions—The proposal to separate 
housing finance from public housing 
administration “confuses the means 
with the end, Credit reserves and in 
surance of accounts for home financing 
institutions, insurance of home mort 
gage loans and loans for home mod- 
ernization, and the making of loans 
and contributions for low-rent hous- 
ing, are the techniques—the methods 
of operation—which the Congress has 
selected to accomplish the single 
fundamental objective of aiding in 
the provision of better housing. They 
represent the means rather than the 
end; the techniques rather than the 
objective. If we were to set up the 
administrative organization of the 
agencies of the executive branch of the 
government on the basis of technique 
rather than objective—as S. 1459 
would do—every agency would be re- 
sponsible for unrelated segments of 
each major program, and no agency 
would be held together by a single 
ness of fundamental objective.” 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Disposition of temporary housing— 
“S. 1459 would transfer responsibility 
for both temporary and permanent 
war housing from the National Hous- 
ing Administrator to the Federal 
Works Administrator, and would re 
quire that the temporary war housing 
also be sold at a price not less than 
its appraised value. I most earnestly 
recommend against any such action. 
This temporary housing was a war 
necessity. It saved time, materials, 
manpower, and money. It is mini 
mum shelter satisfactory for the short 
term emergency use for which it was 
built, but completely unsatisfactory 
and undesirable as a permanent addi 
tion to the housing supply of the com 
munities in which it was built. It 
was built subject to understandings 
with the communities, written into 
section 313 of the Lanham Act, that 
it would be removed after the end of 
the emergency declared September 8, 
1939, and would not be left to de 
teriorate into postwar slums. In re 
liance with this assurance the com 
munities cooperated fully in the war 
housing job. I recommend most 
strongly that the federal government 
do not go back on its assurance.” 


Consultation with localities on dis- 
position policy—Under the current 
disposition policy, “we require that 
consultations must be held with ofh 
cially designated representatives in 
each community where the war hous 
ing is situated, as a prerequisite to the 
development of specific disposition 
plans. We have not only sought the 
advice and recommendations of these 
local representatives on disposition; we 
have also attempted to reach a mutual- 
ly satisfactory understanding with 
them regarding such matters as the 
dedication of streets and utilities and 
the waiver of building code require- 
ments, These community consultations 
have now been completed in 234 com- 
munities covering 308 projects and are 
going forward in many additional 
localities. I believe it would be un 
wise and costly for the federal govern- 
ment now to lose much of the benefits 
of these consultations and proceed to 
have the disposition of this housing 
carried out by an agency which has 
not participated in the local consulta 
tions. 


Mutual ownership—In response to 
the charge that the current adminis- 
tration has no intention to dispose of 
war housing “in a manner which 
would result in home ownership by 
the ultimate occupants,” Administra- 
tor Foley said: “. . . many of the 
permanent war housing projects were 
so designed and constructed with 
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The NAHG President Says... 


These are hard times. FPHA and local housing authorities, during 
the recent FPHA appropriation hearings, have been subjected to 
criticism predicated upon implication—-criticism impossible of answer 
with facts, because of the “skeleton in the closet” manner of the presen 
tation of this criticism and because of the inability of the spokesmen 
for our program to review the reports and alleged facts upon which 
the implications have been based. Responsible officials and the public 
alike have been kept in the dark as to the full content of the report 
of the Congressional committee investigator. Yet drastic action was 
taken in the House, presumably on the basis of that report—action that 
would undermine the very foundation of the local housing authority 
financial structure and reduce the FPHA staff to the danger point in 
fulfilling its responsibility for sound administrative supervision. These 
are matters that are of deep concern to local authorities and FPHA. 
Through these devices, the provision of a supply of good housing to 
replace our slums is being attacked as a national policy. 

But it must be realized that those most concerned in these attacks 
are the local communities, the cities that have seen blighted areas re 
moved and that have seen decent standard dwellings made available 
to families of low income. The whole program is predicated upon 
local participation, local needs, and local administration. Each public 
housing project is one step toward the general rehabilitation of an 
entire city. But in the vague evaluation process and in the dangerous 
recommendations that have recently come from Congressional circles, 
the localities have not been consulted nor have local authority chairmen 
been given a chance to be heard. Such dictatorial action is un-American 
and unworthy of the ideals and the outstanding success of the program. 

Knowing the creditable and conscientious job done by local housing 
authorities and FPHA in the midst of war necessities and responsibil 
ities, it is my belief that community action can and will be an effective 
tool in the hour of need. Public housing came about primarily through 
the initiative of groups of public-spirited citizens who studied local 
slum conditions and determined that they must be improved. No pro 
gram today is more needed; no other formula of “shelter’ based on 
ability to pay” has been projected*by anyone. We must not allow the 
fear-forces of those not interested in good citizenship and betterment 
of the American way of life to undermine either the program that now 
exists or the expansion of that program—an expansion that must and 
will come. 

Together, FPHA and the local housing authorities—acknowledging 
errors of omission that may have been committed during the crises 
through which our program has passed and concurring in corrections 
that may be necessary in the light of growing experience—together we 
shall weather this storm. We have taken the first big step in the 
transition from slums to slum clearance. In the scales of community 
benefit and before the just court of public opinion, the verdict will be 
handed down. We believe that the American people have the imagina 
tion, hope, and courage to see in public housing projects a promise for 
an almost unbelievably better future for our cities. While placing no 
haloes on our heads—and no horns of Mephistopheles on those of our 
opponents—we shall rest our case when our tenants and communities 
have been heard. 

E. W. Blum, 
President of NAHO 
July 1947 

















reference to community facilities and 
common utility systems that they can 
not feasibly be subdivided now for 
sale to individual families . . . {In 
such cases, therefore,} our policy pro- 





vides that occupants and prospective 
occupants may purchase such housing 
through the formation of mutual own 
ership corporations. Basically, we aim 
neither to promote nor discourage the 
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formation of such corporations. How 
ever, we do recognize them as about 
the only practical device by which 
occupants and prospective occupants 
can achieve home ownership on proj 
ects that are not suitable for sale in 
individual units, and we have de 
eloped our disposition policies accord 
ingly. Both S. 1459 and H. R. 3492 
recognize this to be the case and per 
mit sales to mutual ownership cor 
porations, since they provide a prefer 
ence to corporations or cooperative 
societies which are the legal agents otf 
veterans who intend to occupy the 
housing purchased.” 


Cash sales by December 31, 1948 
“These requirements leave almost no 
discretion in the sale of this housing. 
There are no ifs, ands, or buts about 
these two requirements as set out in 
these bills. Both must be obeyed even 
though they may well prove to be 
mutually contradictory. What is to be 
done if cash buyers for any part of 
this housing at the price set by the 
FHA can not be found? No exceptions 
and no allowance for administrative 
discretion are granted. The price must 
be set at not less than the appraisal 
hgure. No housing can be sold for 
less than that figure but it must all 
be sold before December 31, 1948. 
Regardless of what the law may pro 
vide, it may well develop that the 
market simply will not absorb these 
properties at the prices required within 


the time limit established by these 


bills.” 


Northwest Citizens Protest Cain Bill 

On July 3 and 5, Senator Cain held 
two public hearings in Seattle on his 
disposition bill. The hearings were 
formal meetings of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee. What was 
described as a “generally hostile audi 
ence” faced the Washington Senator 
on both occasions, with the bulk of 
the testimony coming from veterans, 
public housing residents, and labor 
representatives. The only testimony 
reported in support of Mr. Cain also 
came from veterans organizations— 
from a man representing the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, American Legion, 
Fleet Reserve, and Disabled American 
Veterans. (Another Disabled Ameri 
can Veterans representative, however, 
opposed the bill.) 

Opposition to the Cain-Russell bill 
was also expressed by three Washing 
ton Congressmen and the Mayor of 
Portland. In Portland and Vancouver, 
tenants, veterans, and labor groups 
demonstrated at rallies protesting the 
bill, with the Portland rally voicing 
a demand for the recall of Senator 
Cain. 
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KIND WORDS ON LOCAL HOUSING 
AUTHORITY OPERATIONS... 
In testifying before the House Subcommittee on Government Cor 
1 FPHA 


Ss ol 
the special FBI investi 
gator who spent several months last year probing into the operations 


porations Appropriations during the course of the hearing 
appropriations for 1948, Mr. Robert E. Lee, 


of FPHA and local housing authorities, made the following statement 
: I would like the record to reflect that we were very favorably 
impressed with many of the local housing authority operations. Such 
places as 

Phoenix, Arizona 

Fort Worth, Texas 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Cleveland, Ohio 

San Francisco. California 


ind many others presented a very fine sensible, economical, and down 
to-earth operation that was a real credit to the community.” 

Mr. Lee further stated in reply to a question as to what results 
were observable on the territory surrounding public housing projects 

“In those instances where the projects were built on a slum site, it 
was very apparent that the immediate frontage had undertaken a 
definite improvement. . . . The managers in most cases took a very 
justifiable pride, | think, in describing to this staff the condition in the 
neighborhood and in pointing out the improvements that had been 
made, and further advising that this particular movement was grow 
ing by reason of the fact that one neighbor observing another neighbor 
improving his property has a tendency to follow suit. 

“IT would likewise like to mention that insofar as the benefit to the 
community ts concerned, there are a great many intangible financial 
benefits as a result of the fact that less police and fire protection is 
reouired, as well as the financial benefit to the community as the result 





of the improved health and sanitation conditions.” 

















PRESIDENT SIGNS RENT BILL, 
DENOUNCES REAL ESTATE LOBBY 

In signing the Wolcott rent control 
bill on June 30, President Truman 
sent Congress a sharply worded mes 
sage in which he justified his action on 
the ground that it was the “lesser of 
two e\ ils.” As amended by the Sen 
ate, the bill continues federal rent 
control in the Office of the Housing 
Expediter through February 29, 1948 
and allows immediate voluntary 15 
per cent 18-month 
leases. The new law also relaxes or 


increases under 
repeals most of the construction con 
trol provisions of the Patman Act; 
still in effect are provisions for 30-day 
veterans priority for new housing, per 
mits for construction of amusement 
and _ recreational buildings, authority 
to insure mortgages under Title VI 
until March 1948. A new feature 
authorizes 90 per cent one-year loans 
to manufacturers of 
housing. 


prefabricated 


“It is of deep concern to me,” Presi 
dent Truman said, “that this most 
unsatisfactory law represents the only 
major action taken by the Congress 
at this session with regard to the hous 
ing problem. We should be tak 


ing steps to provide additional aids 
to housing, rather than eliminating 
the aids which have been in effect.” 

One of the most controversial por 
tions of the President’s June 30 mes 
sage was the recommendation for an 
investigation into the activities of the 
lobby.” The 


called attention to the “brazen opera 


“real estate President 
tions” of the group and declared that 
its members “have constantly sought to 
weaken rent control and to do away 
with necessary aids to housing. They 
are openly proud of their success in 
blocking a comprehensive housing 
program. 

The President also took this occa 
sion to call fer prompt enactment of 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill, ap 
proval of the reorganization plan for 
a permanent national housing agency, 
and restoration of budget cuts to fed 
eral housing agencies. 

Reaction to the President's message 
was swift and articulate and, in a good 
many cases, unfavorable. Sharp pro 
test came from the groups considered 
to be part of the “real estate lobby” 
including the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards and the National 
Home and Property Owners Founda 
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tion. Both these groups said, however, 
that they would welcome an investi- 
gation into their operations. In Con- 
gress, major criticism of the message 
came from Senators Wherry and 
Hawkes and also from Senators Bald 
win, Ball, Buck, Ferguson, and Rever- 
comb. (Senator Revercomb on July 
12 joined Senator McCarthy in calling 
for a complete investigation into the 
housing shortage and _ construction 
costs, to go into the situation “from 
A to Z”—the third such inquiry pro 
posed within the past month.) Among 
the nation’s newspapers, editorials de 
nouncing the “scolding” message ap 
peared in the New York Times, the 
Providence Evening Bulletin, and even 
the Washington Post, which just a 
week earlier had expressed the hope 
that, if the President signed the bill 
that had been “sired by the real estate 
lobby,” he would make it “altogether 
plain” that he did so only because it 
was better than no rent control bill 
at all. 

On the other hand, Senator Taylor 
immediately followed up the Presi 
dent’s recommendation by introducing 
a resolution for an investigation of 
the real estate lobby by the Senate 


Banking and Currency Committee. 
Other Senators supporting the Presi- 
dent’s views were Senators Hatch, 


McMahon, and Sparkman. The Sz. 
Louis Post-Dispatch in a July 1 edi- 
torial also looked with favor upon the 
request for an investigation and sug 
gested that Senator Taft should lead 
it “to attest his own good faith” in 
sponsoring the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill. 


DONOHUE BILL CALLS FOR GI LOANS 
FOR 200,000 RENTAL UNITS 


The House Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee this month began hearings on 
H. R. 3565, an amendment to the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act that 
would authorize the Veterans Admin 
istrator to make low-interest, deferred- 
payment loans for the construction of 
200,000 multiple rental units for vet- 
erans. Introduced in May by Repre- 
sentative Donohue of Massachusetts, 
the bill would permit public agencies 
(including local authorities), private 
limited dividend corporations, and vet- 
erans co-ops to participate in the pro- 
gram. The VA loans would be in the 
form of a second mortgage, with in- 
terest and principal payments deferred 
until first mortgage obligations were 
discharged. Such loans would be made 
in amounts up to $1000 per room or 
50 per cent of cost, whichever is less, 
at 244 per cent interest; ten-year local 
tax exemption or the equivalent is also 
provided in the bill. 
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MILWAUKEE 
State-, City-Aided Program for 4200 
Rental Units in Planning Stage — 

Using either state or city funds as 
equity, the Housing Authority of the 
City of Milwaukee hopes to finance 


construction of 4200 veterans apart- 
ments in the $45 to $60 monthly rental 
range over a three-year period. The 
Authority is now working out detailed 
financing methods for the program 
and is also tentatively selecting sites. 
A common council resolution author- 
izing the Authority to undertake such 
a program was formulated in May and 
sent to a council committee for study. 
Before the end of this month the 
Authority expects to have its recom- 
mendations on the program ready to 
submit back to the council for final 
approval. 

Three types of aid are needed to 
achieve moderate rentals in this pro 
gram, Authority Director Richard Per- 
rin reports. They are: (1) capital 
grant covering 10 per cent of con- 
struction cost, to be provided by either 
the state or the city; (2) low interest 
rates for the remainder of capital 
funds, to be achieved through sale of 
local authority bonds underwritten by 
the city; and (3) tax exemption dur 
ing the amortization period, with pro- 
vision for payments in lieu of taxes 
at 10 per cent of shelter rents. 

The Authority hopes that state funds 
can provide the capital grant, under 
terms of an $8 million appropriation 
bill that passed the Wisconsin assembly 
on July 11 and is now pending in the 
senate. If state funds should not be 
forthcoming, the Authority will look 
to the city for this aid. 

The plan is to build 1400 apart 
ments a year for three years. Average 
size unit is to have two bedrooms and 
is expected to cost $7500, including 
both land and building. In conformity 
with local practice, the apartments will 
be arranged in small multiple-family 
buildings, rather than in large-scale 
projects. 

In the meantime, city officials in 
Milwaukee are exploring additional 
ways to meet the acute veterans hous- 
ing need—estimated at 12,000 dwell- 
ings. Early this month, Mayor Bohn 
headed a delegation to Chicago to visit 
Philip M. Klutznick, President of 
American Community Builders, Inc., 
to interest him in the possibility of 
building rental houses in Milwaukee. 
A committee of the common council is 





also considering the purchase of 600 
steel panel prefabricated houses pro 
duced by the Harman Corporation of 
Wilmington, Delaware. Cost of a 
three-bedroom Harman house, fully 
erected but without land, is $8900; it is 
estimated, however, that this figure 
could be reduced to $7200 if the houses 
are bought and installed in large quan- 
tities. In addition, the Prudential In 
surance Company this month an 
nounced its intention to build a large 
rental project on Milwaukee's north 
side. No details as to the size and cost 
of the project have as yet been made 
public. 


SEATTLE 
Point System Set up for 
Disposition of Temporary Housing 

Although all 2700 dwellings in Se 
attle’s ten temporary war housing de 
velopments are still in use as veterans 
housing, the Seattle Housing Authority 
is looking toward the day when it will 
be possible to remove them from the 
city’s housing supply. As official dis 
position agent for the city, the Author 
ity some time ago set up a committee 
to determine in what order the tempo 
raries should be removed when the 
need for them no longer exists. 

Ten factors, properly weighted ac 
cording to importance, should be con 
sidered in deciding which projects can 
be dispensed with first, the committee 
decided. Each project will be given a 
numerical rating for each of the ten 
factors and, when the ratings are 
weighted and added up, the project 
with the highest score will be the one 
that should be removed first. 

The point system and the ten factors 
are described in a recent Authority re 
port entitled “What About Disposi 
tion?” Following is a list of the factors, 
together with the weights assigned 
them by the committee: six weights— 
(1) desirability of neighborhood, (2) 
convenience to shopping and transpor 
tation, (3) community facilities; four 
weights—(4) cost of operation, (5) cost 
of land rental, (6) proximity to busi 
ness and industrial districts; two weights 

-(7) condition of site, (8) life ex- 
pectancy of structures; one weight—(9) 
type of structure, (10) present condi 
tion of structure. Scoring is based on a 
0 to 100 scale, with a score of 0 to 20 
being “very good,” and 81 to 100 being 
“very poor.” 

The Seattle Authority also operates 
some 3200 units of permanent war 
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housing located in five developments. 
\s yet no specific plans for their dis 
position have been announced. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
100 Per Cent Private Financing 
Saves Authority Money 

One hundred per cent private finance 
ing for its three low-rent housing de 
velopments will enable the Housing 
\uthority of the City of Austin to re 
tire its previous bond issues at a saving 
of $691,250 in total interest payments. 
Che Authority’s entire bond issue in the 
amount of $1,190,000 was sold through 
competitive bidding last month to 
Shields & Company and Associates of 
New York City. New net interest rate, 
averaging 2.144 per cent, will reduce 
total interest payments from $1,234,215 
to $542,965. 

Involved in the transaction are 330 
units of low-rent housing at Chalmers 
Courts, Rosewood, and Santa Rita. 


TOLEDO 
Housing Board Secretary Named; 
Plans for Low-Rent Nonprofit Housing 

Vernon H. Pfaender was last month 
appointed Executive Secretary to head 
up the nine-man Toledo Housing 
Board created in April to speed housing 
construction in Toledo (see April 
JouRNAL, page 98). A former building 
contractor long associated with major 
real estate developments, Mr. Pfaender 
most recently served as district super- 
visor of the Toledo office of the Civil 
ian Production Administration. 

The Housing Board is composed of 
two representatives each from labor, 
builders, materials suppliers, and the 
public, with the ninth member repre- 
senting the city government. Chairman 
is Clarence M. Condon, who was also 
chairman of the citizens committee that 
originally developed the concept of such 
a board in an effort to “do something 
about Toledo’s critical housing short- 
age.” As Executive Secretary, Mr. 
Pfaender will work with the city man- 
ager to coordinate the Board's activities 
with those of both city and private 
agencies. 

To carry out its first objective—im- 
mediate construction of new low-priced 
houses—the Board on May 28 voted to 
set up a nonprofit or limited dividend 
corporation to finance construction of 
houses to sell or rent in the $40 to $45 
price range. The corporation will be 
financed by private capital, invested or 
contributed by local business firms or 
individuals. Chairman Condon esti- 
mated that $500,000 is readily available 
tor this purpose. 

Councilman J. B. Simmons, Jr., city 
government representative on the Board, 
said he believed the program should be 
aimed at rehousing over-income public 
housing residents. 
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“BETTER PHILADELPHIA” ON EXHIBIT 





Oskar Stonorov, technical director and designer of the Better-Philadelphia Exhibition, 

explains a tiny model of the show to Philadelphia’s Mayor Samuel and to Benjamin 

Rush, Jr. The Mayor is Honorary President of the Philadelphia City Planning Exhibi- 

tion, which is producing the exhibition, and Mr. Rush is President. The scale model is 

one-quarter inch to the foot; the actual show, which will open September 8, will cover 
more than an acre of floor space in a leading department store. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Federal-Local Agencies Cooperate 
in Making Housing Market Study 

Six local agencies in Decatur last 
year sponsored a consumer housing de 
mand study of the area in cooperation 
with the Census Bureau and the Na 
tional Housing Agency. The survey 
was completed in July 1946. It is a 
detailed compilation of facts about pop 
ulation and housing characteristics and 
has just been published in a 98-page 
report known as Statistics Bulletin No. 
9, available from the National Housing 
Agency. 

The local governmental units that 
participated in the program were the 
city of Decatur, the Sanitary District, 
the Park District, the Board of Educa 
tion, the Board of Supervisors of Macon 
County, and the Commissioner of 
Highways. In addition, the Illinois 
State Housing Board cooperated in pro 
moting the idea of the survey locally. 
Actual field work was done by Census 
Bureau enumerators and much of the 
writing of the final report was under 
taken by the NHA Office of Housing 
Economics. Financial responsibility was 
shared by the six local agencies and 
the two federal agencies, with some of 
the local money coming from volun 
tary payments in lieu of taxes made by 


the Decatur Housing Authority over 
and above its contract obligations. 

Ot particular interest to agencies 
considering similar research studies, the 
report goes into some detail on the sta 
tistical techniques involved in under 
taking such a survey: method for esti 
mating population, sampling, reliability 
of estimates, probable error, etc. 

Data revealed in the Decatur survey 
are broken down under six major head 
ings: (1) characteristics of population, 
including employment status; (2) char 
acteristics of dwelling units; (3) living 
arrangements, including degree of 
doubling-up; (4) veterans housing ar 
rangements, future plans, ability to pay; 
(5) nonveterans housing arrangements, 
future plans, ability to pay; (6) general 
characteristics, including weekly income 
and previous place of residence. 


JACKSONVILLE 
Newspapers Praise Authority 
Annual Report, “One Bad Apple” 

The week The Housing Authority ot 
Jacksonville published its 1946 annual 
report, leading editorials in two local 
newspapers came out in strong praise 
of the manner in which it was pre 
sented and concluded with whole 
hearted support for both the Authority 
and its program. At the same time, the 
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Jacksonville Journal devoted a three- 
column news story to the report; and 
just last month, the United States Mu 
nicipal News, biweekly letter of United 
States Conference of 
duced part of the 
page of the June 15 issue. 


Mayors, repro 
report as one full 

Said the Jacksonville Journal editoriai 
on April 4: “The Jacksonville Housing 
Authority has shown what can be done 
through public housing. These 
projects have not encroached one jot or 
tittle upon the private 
building enterprise; they have simply 
provided decent homes to the neediest 

homes that in all probability 


province ol 


vould 
never have been provided at all except 
through such a program.” 

On the same day an editorial in the 
Jacksonville Times-Union said: 
The experienced, hard-headed business 
men who compose the Housing Au 
thority have worked out a plan that 
can be used to remedy the conditions 
which they have so graphically depicted 
for the public. . . . They have done a 
magnificent job that calls for the com 
mendation of their fellow-citizens.” 

Entitled “One Bad Apple,” the re 
port is a stimulating, two-color, slick 
paper job, written and designed by 
Alexander L. Crosby. Explanation for 
the title is the following analogy to 
growth of slums: “Put one bad apple 
in a barrel with sound ones and you 
know what will happen. The rule is 
the with houses. When a few 
houses in one block deteriorate, the 
tendency is for more and more homes 
to sink into the substandard class.” 

Copies of the report are available 
on request to the Authority, 355 


same 


3550 Brent 
wood Avenue, Jacksonville 6, Florida. 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
City Bids for War Housing 

Burlington wants to make sure that 
a permanent Lanham Act development 
on the outskirts of the city—known 
as Flint Hills Manor—will continue to 
provide moderate-rental housing for 
veterans during the current shortage. 
The city’s original idea—and one that 
it would still like to carry out, if pos 
sible—was to, itself, buy the 791-family 
development and operate it for ten 
years through a 
authority. 


veterans housing 

The plan was to make a 15 or 20 
per cent down payment on the $2% 
million project and pay the balance out 
of project income. To do so required 
special state enabling _ legislation- 
which the plan’s backers succeeded in 
having enacted early this year. (lowa 
has no local authority enabling act; 
the new law, which creates a Burling 
ton Housing Authority, is limited only 
to Burlington and only to authorizing 
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the type program outlined above.) 
However, by the time the bill was ap 
proved this March, FPHA had been 
forced to at least temporarily change 
its disposition policy and insist on full 
payment in cash tor the Manor 
March JourNnat, pages 67-68). Under 
circumstance, it is doubtful that 
the city can go ahead with its original 
plan. 


( see 


this 


still 
controls 


wants to 
Flint 
Hills to assure that it will be reserved 
It has, therefore, asked 
FPHA to make it a condition of any 
sales contract that may be negotiated 
with a private purchaser that (1) for 


the 
certain 


Even so, city 


maintain over 


for veterans. 


the next five years rents at Flint Hills 
shall be maintained at levels agreed 
upon by the city and FPHA; (2) vet 
shall be given a 30-day rental 
priority; and (3) FPHA shall convey 
to the city the Flint Hills community 
building and a 12 
City 
force FPHA to agree to set these con 
ditions. If FPHA does not agree, they 


erans 


recreational 
officials believe they 


acre 


area. can 


warn, the city may no longer waive 
violations of local building regulations 
that exist at Flint Hills and, further, 
the city may stop servicing the com 
munity with essential public services. 
(Many federally owned war housing 
developments were built in violation 
of local building codes. These violations 
were upheld by federal courts on the 
basis of the supremacy of federal law; 
once these projects are sold, however, 
this “invulnerability” presumably might 
no longer apply.) 


DETROIT 
Newspaper Sponsors Market Survey 

Nearly 16 per cent of the 650,000 
families in the Detroit area are plan 
ning to buy a house within the next 
three years. Average price these fam 
ilies will pay is $8100 for a new house 
and $6500 for an existing one. 

These figures, together with a vari 
ety of local market data, were released 
by the Detroit News last month as the 
result of a sample survey undertaken 
for that newspaper last year. The sur 
vey was planned and organized by the 
staff on the theory that 

and needed 


new spaper 
businessmen advertisers 
more current data on the Detroit mar 
ket than is provided by the 1940 cen 
sus. Actual field work was turned over 
to an outside commercial firm. 

In the course of the survey, nearly 
13,000 persons throughout the metro 
politan 
their family size and composition, occu 


area were questioned about 


pation, income, race, living accommo 
dations, shopping and reading habits, 
and buying intentions. The tabulated 
returns were then analyzed by 


Dr. 





TWO STATE HOUSING 
ASSOCIATIONS MEET, 
ELECT 1947 OFFICERS 


FPHA Region IV Director John P. 
Broome was the principal speaker at 
two recent meetings of southern hous 
ing officials—the Florida Association ot 
Housing Authorities in Miami on April 
19-20 and the Mississippi Housing As 


sociation in Biloxi on May 22-23. 


New 
tion, elected at the Miami meeting, are 
President—Colin Murch 
ison of Orlando: Vice-Presidents—]. N. 
Miller of Daytona Beach, A. M. Wing 
of St. Petersburg, Louis R. 
Jacksonville, and George M. White ot 
Key West; Secretary-Treasurer—C, W. 
Hickey of Orlando. 

Dean Melville E. Johnson, Chairman 
of The Housing Authority of the City 
of Orlando, has donated a plaque to 
the Florida 


officers of the Florida Associa 


as_ follows: 


Fendig oO 


Association. Every year 
the Association will present the plaque 
to be known as the Dean Melville E. 
Johnson award—to the local authority 
in the state that “has done the most 
outstanding work in its community for 
the betterment of public housing.” 
Mississippi Officers 

The Mississipp1 Association elected 
the following officers at Biloxi: Presi 
dent—Jack A. Corbett of McComb 
City; Vice-President—]. F. Borthwick 
of Hattiesburg; Secretary-Treasurer 
R. G. Dacey of Biloxi; Advisory Com 
mittee—J. Frank Brown of Hattiesburg, 
D. B. Cooley of Laurel, M. H. Dees of 
Biloxi, Max Friedman of Clarksdale, 
and W. W. George ot Meridian. 

Some of the subjects considered at 
the two-day Biloxi meeting were over 
income tenants, local authority retire 
ment plan, and rural housing. One ses 
sion was devoted to a general discus 
sion, at which time local authority com 
missioners and executive directors, to 
gether with FPHA officials, were at 
forded an opportunity to bring up for 
informal discussion any pertinent sub 
ject of general interest. 


Albert Moellman, market analyst for 
the News, for the benefit of the news 
paper's advertisers. 

Some other facts brought out in the 
survey about the 
for a house 


families in market 
are as follows: 

17.1 per cent of these families ex 
pect to pay Jess than $6000 for a 
new house, 

35 per cent want to pay /ess than 
$6000 for an old house. 

15.5 per cent will pay more than 
$10,000 for a new house. 
9.3 per cent will pay more 
$10,000 for an old house. 
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‘Massachusetts Pioneers a Veterans 


Two important pieces of legislation 
were adopted in 1946 that set the 


framework for Massachusetts’ unique 


program of veterans housing. Chapter 
372 of the Acts of 1946 set up one 
phase of this program. It authorized 
local communities to finance and oper 
ate both temporary and permanent 
housing for rent to veterans, under the 
supervision of the State Board of Hous 
ing. In 1947, Chapter 479 was enacted, 
broadening the original legislation by 
providing for matching state-local sub 
sidy for permanent projects, should 
they prove to be operating at a loss. 

Chapter 592 of the Acts of 1946 
defined the second phase of the Massa 
chusetts veterans housing program. Un 
der it there was created a State Emer 
gency Housing Commission tor a two 
year period to (1) grant variances from 
local building and zoning regulations 
and (2) act as overall expediting 
agency for veterans housing construc 
tion. 


The State Board Program 


Under the part of the program ad 
ministered by the State Board of Hous 
ing, the localities assume all of the 
operating and original financing re 
sponsibilities but approval of the Board 
is required before a city or town may 
engage in any project. Temporary 
housing is authorized for a period end 
ing May 23, 1951; permanent housing 
may be extended beyond that date with 
the approval of the Board. If a local 
housing authority exists in a commu 
nity, it is mandatory that such housing 
authority be made the agent of the 
municipality in handling the program. 
Where there is no authority, and none 
is created, the law provides that the job 
shall be done by a veterans housing 
committee, with the same standing as 
a department of the city or town. 


Temporary Housing. Most of the 
temporary units provided under the 
program have been converted barracks 
and quonset huts made available by 
the federal government under Title V 
of the Lanham Act. Thirty-six cities 
have prepared sites and taken other 
related steps to provide a total of some 
4150 units under this arrangement. As 
of the beginning of June, virtually all 
such dwellings had been completed and 
occupied. 

In addition, two cities and one town 
are using municipal funds to convert 
private buildings into apartments for 
veterans. 

Permanent Housing. Construction of 
permanent housing may be undertaken 
by a city or town only after the State 
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J. B. FOLEY 
Executive Secretary, Massachusett 
State Board of Housing 


Board determines, upon application by 
the locality, “that an acute shortage ot 
housing exists in such city or town; 
unable to obtain 
shelter for themselves and their families 


that veterans are 


regardless of their ability to pay for the 
same; that this shortage is not being 
relieved by the ordinary operations ot 
private enterprise and that it is unlikely 
that it will be relieved within a reason 
able period of time.” 

Where such a determination is made, 
a municipality can do three things: 

1. Construct permanent houses for 
rent to veterans at “reasonable rates. 

For this purpose the city may borrow 
up to 2 per cent of its assessed valua 
tion beyond the legal debt limit. The 
houses may be either one-family, two 
family, or multi-family structures. The 
one- and two-family structures may be 
sold during the emergency with the ap 
proval of the State Board but the multi 
family structures must be held for rent 
lor a period ot five years or for such 
longer period as the State Board may 
approve. 

Provision is made that when such 
houses are liquidated and a municipal 
ity has incurred a loss as a result of 
such undertaking, the Commonwealth 
shall reimburse such city or town to 
the extent of 50 per cent, provided the 
total reimbursement to any city or town 
shall not exceed one-tenth of the total 
amount expended. 

At the beginning of June, eleven mu 
nicipalities had permanent construction 
programs under way. The programs 
vary with the size of the community; 
the largest, in Boston, having an ap 
propriation of $10 million (see Novem 
ber 1946 JournaL, page 242) and the 
smallest, in Concord, costing $100,000. 
Concord and Holyoke have some 
dwellings already occupied; the rest are 
in the construction and preparatory 
stage. 

2. Sell land to veterans at “reason 
able rates” on condition that they con 
struct a residence within a reasonable 
period of time. 

As of June 1947, fifteen municipal 
ities had met the legal requirements 
and were actively engaged in making 
land available for housebuilding. Some 
of these cities had gone a step further, 
actually organizing the building plans 
and offering to supervise the construc 
tion. 


Housing Program 


3. Sell land to corporations on the 
condition that they construct houses for 
veterans within a reasonable period ot 
time 

As of June 1947, only one city had 
used this provision—Springfeld, where 
a nonproht corporation, backed by a 
40 per cent FHA-insured mortgage, 
was planning a 1000-family rental de 
velopment for veterans 

In fixing rents or sales prices, con 
sideration may be given not only to 
market value but “the value to the vet 
erans” and “the ability of veterans gen 
erally to pay fe 

In view of the fact that the Board 
has made findings of shortages in 
thirty-two municipalities in the state, 
and because of the interest shown by 
the other municipalities, it is the 
Board's leeling that tremendous prog 
ress will be made in 1947 in helping to 


solve the veterans housing program. 


Emergency Housing Commission 

Under the second phase of the Massa 
chusetts veterans housing program, a 
State Emergency Housing Commission 
has been created Because building 
codes in various municipalities are ob 
solete and do not take into account new 
materials and methods of construction 
the Emergency Housing Commission is 
empowered to hear appeals from local 
codes and to grant variances from such 
codes where their literal enforcement 
would cause serious hardship. Out of 
eighteen such appeals heard during 
1946, the Commission granted relief in 
thirteen cases. (For an example of one 
appeal, involving erection of the 
“Shelter” house in the Town of Natick. 
see May Journar, page 140.) Even 
more significant than the number of 
cases, the Commission reported, “was 
the psychological effect of its existence 
upon local boards of appeal; there is 
widespread belief that local officials 
have broadened their interpretation of 
local regulations and have thus granted 
more trequent and more extensive re 
lief.” 

Last year the Commission sponsored 
a series of conterences on the revitali 
zation of building codes. As a result, 
certain state-wide building standards 
were proposed by the Emergency Com 
mission and the State Board of Hous 
ing and incorporated in a bill that is 
now before the legislature 

Expediting. In the performance of 
its second function, that of expediting 
housing construction, the Commission 
early in its program set up an advisory 


council composed of key representatives 
of veterans, labor, building, and of civic 
and financial groups in all parts of the 
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state. To deal with special veterans 
problems, the Commission organized a 
veterans housing committee. All five 
major veterans organizations were rep 
resented on this committee and, on one 
of the few occasions in the history of 
such groups, established a joint pro- 
gram for a common attack on the hous- 
ing problem. The committee also pre 
pared and distributed a booklet show- 
ing how the federal and state govern 
ments are meeting veterans housing 
needs and listing housing agencies 
throughout the state. In addition, the 
committee advised local chapters and 
posts of veterans organizations as to the 
types of local housing programs that 
can be adopted under the state legisla 
tion. 

Materials Supply. Aiding in the dis 
tribution and supply of building mate 
rials was, and still is, an important 
function of the Emergency Commis 
sion. 

Under the Commission’s direction, 

(Continued column |, page 219) 





1947 MASSACHUSETTS 
LAW AIDS PREFABS 


Under a new Massachusetts 
law, adopted this summer as 
Chapter 631, prefabricated hous 
ing can be erected in any city in 
the state, regardless of the local 
building code, as long as it com- 
with performance 
ards set up by the 
Standards in the state Depart 
ment of Public Safety. The law 
directs the Board to set up 
alternative regulations, based on 
performance, covering both new 
materials and construction sys 
tems. If a dwelling meets these 
local building 
even 


plies stand 


3oard of 


requirements, a 
inspector must approve it, 
if it conflicts with the local code. 
Thus a prefabricator can have 
his product tested and approved 
by the state board and then be 
assured that it will be legally 
acceptable throughout the state. 

The new law extends the 
principle of the 1946 emergency 
housing commission law under 
which the state Emergency 
Housing Commission can grant 
waivers local building 
codes in the interests of the vet 


from 


erans emergency housing pro 
gram. Late in May it was 


learned that the constitutionality 
of that law was to be reviewed 
by the state Supreme 
Court. 


Judicial 
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THE HIGH COST OF BUILDING— 
What the U. S. Department of 
Commerce Is Doing About It 


JOHN L. HAYNES 
Chief, Construction Division 
United States Department of 

Commerce 








This article was prepared at the request of the Journal of Housing 
for the purpose of: (1) describing the research being done through the 
Department of Commerce looking towards a reduction in building 
costs and (2) summarizing the other activities of the Department's 
Construction Division, organized in 1945 as a new Department unit. 








In the first five months of 1947 the 
value of new construction activity of 
all types in the United States reached 
a total of $4.1 billion, an increase of 
almost one-third over the total for the 
first fve months of 1946. These sub 
stantial gains in the dollar value of 
construction activity, however, do not 
by any means indicate corresponding 
gains in the physical quantity of work 
done, as most of the increase over last 
year reflects merely the sharp rise in 
construction costs in the intervening 
months. When allowance is made for 
the change in construction costs, it 
appears that the increase in the actual 
physical volume of construction—in 
terms of bricks laid, cubic yards of 
concrete poured, linear feet of elec 
trical wiring installed, etc.—has been 
less than 10 per cent. For residential 
building alone, the physical volume of 
construction put in place so far this 
year has increased about 13 per cent. 


High Cost—Low Volume 

The marked discrepancy between 
dollar expenditures and actual physical 
accomplishments in this recent period 
is one indication of the importance of 
construction costs in the current con 
struction picture. The role of costs is 
also emphasized by the pronounced 
feeling of hesitancy that the recent 
sharp cost increases have introduced 
into the construction market. Some 
planned construction programs have 
been postponed or reduced and many 


builders have become increasingly 
reluctant to undertake new commit 


ments. This present hesitancy in the 
market would appear to arise largely 
from the widespread expectation that 
costs will soon fall, though it is also 
possible that the level of costs may 
have risen so high as actually to re 
duce demand below the existing vol 
ume of production. 

In any 






event, whether or not the 


present level of costs (as distinct from 
expectations as to future cost changes) 
is responsible for the failure of con 
struction volume to expand sharply 
during 1947, it is clear that eventual 
reduction in the cost of construction 
is the key to long-run improvement 
in the quality of our housing and 
other products of construction. To be 
effective, however, reduction 
needs to be a reduction in comparison 
with other elements in the economy- 

incomes and the prices of other goods 


cost 


purchased by consumers. A cost de 
cline brought about solely by a gen 
that reduced all other 
income simultaneously 
would not necessarily improve—and 
might actually worsen—the market 
potentials for housing and the chance 
of effecting a real improvement in 
present housing conditions. 


eral recession 
prices and 


Some Reduction Possible 


Some relative reduction in construc 
tion costs is undoubtedly possible in 
the near future by correction of mal 
adjustments in the construction indus 
try and in the market for construction 
materials that arose during the war 
and in the period since VJ-Day. What 
ever drop in construction costs occurs 
within this period, however, is not ex 
pected to be large, at least as long as 
general economic activity remains at 
high levels. Correction of some mal 
adjustments has already begun 
through improvement in the supply of 
construction materials, which has in 
turn made possible a somewhat shorter 
construction period and an increase in 
the efficiency of the construction proc 
which has at least laid the 
reduction in final 
however, 


ess and 
foundation for a 
costs. There is still 
for further progress and also for some 
price readjustments where extreme 
price rises have occurred. 

However, correction of 
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IN TERMS OF DOLLAR VALUE. 
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J F M A M 
SOURCE OEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


born maladjustments in costs, for 
which there is some prospect in the 
near future, will be no more than a 
partial step towards betterment of 
existing housing conditions. The, 
fundamental changes needed in the 
cost of residential construction are ap 
parently possible only through a long 
run process of development of more 
efhcient methods of operation through 
out the construction industry. Con 
struction materials need to be pro 
duced, distributed, and used 
eficiently. New methods and _ per 
haps completely new materials need 
to be developed and fundamental 
changes should be made in the organ 
ization of the industry, looking to 
wards the accomplishment of the tasks 
of construction more effectively and 
at relatively lower costs. 

The overwhelming importance of 
this fundamental necessity has long 
been of serious concern to the Depart 
ment of Commerce. At the present 
tume, the Department is tackling the 
problem through a number of chan 
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nels. On the technical side, we are 
trying to disseminate more effectively 
the knowledge that is now at hand 
and we are working directly on the 
solution of several of the more press 
ing problems in the field. On_ the 
economic front, we are seeking to fill 
at least some of the serious gaps that 
exist in our knowledge of the con 
struction industry and its markets. 


Building Codes and Practices 


In order to distribute more widely 
the existing body of technical knowl 
edge, the Construction Division has 
since its establishment directed much 
of its energies towards the moderniza 
tion and improvement of 
codes. 


building 
Recognizing the necessity of 
building codes in order to protect the 
health and safety of the community, 
we are nevertheless aware of the ex 
tent to which codes have been unduly 
restrictive in prescribing the materials 
to be used and the extent to which 
they have unnecessarily raised the cost 


of construction. The influence of codes 


in raising costs arises in part because 
many codes set up unnecessarily strict 
requirements; in part because many 
codes are hostile to the introduction 
of new materials and methods, includ 
ing prefabrication of houses; in part 
because of the cumbersome and over 
lapping administrative procedures 
sometimes found in codes; and in part 
because the lack of uniformity among 
codes has tended to interfere seriously 
with the development of a true mass 
market for many kinds of construction 
products. 


moderniza 
tion and improvement has, of course, 


The necessity for code 


been widely recognized for a consider 
able period of time and a great deal 
of work has been done by 
public and private agencies in the 
effort to obtain better building codes 
The Construction Division has taken 
for its function the provision of advice 
and assistance to state and local gov 
ernments and community 


numerous 






bodies that 
are interested in analyzing and im 


proving their present codes. To this 
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end we have recently prepared two 
documents that are intended to aid 
localities in analyzing their codes, to 
help them in deciding what kinds of 
changes need to be made, and to in 
dicate the availability of source mate 
rial that may be used in revising their 
laws. The first of these documents is 
a list entitled Publications Relating to 
the Preparation and Revision of Build 
ing Codes (C.D.1). 
only includes a bibliography of recent 
publications 


This report not 


dealing generally with 
building codes and a list of model 
codes and parts of codes prepared by 
various agencies but also provides a 
detailed listing of standards, specifica 
tions, and model codes, conveniently 
arranged by chapter and section titles. 

The second publication prepared in 
the Construction Division is a Work 
Sheet for Chee king the Dates of 
Standards and Specifications Incorpo 
rated by Reference in Building Laws 
(C.D.2). As its name implies, this 
document is intended as a work sheet 
for use by localities in checking their 
existing building codes. It provides a 
list of the most recent standards and 
specifications that are frequently in 
corporated by reference in building 
laws and indicates the dates of the 
latest revisions. Thus, by quick com 
parison, a locality whose building code 
includes one or more sets of standards 
by reference is enabled easily to as 
certain whether its references are up to 
date and the extent to which available 
standards and specifications have been 
Both this document and_ that 
mentioned above may be obtained 
without charge upon request to the 
Construction Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

New Products Information 

In a further attempt to disseminate 

existing knowledge more widely, the 


used. 


Construction Division has also begun 
the publication of information on new 
developments in building — products. 
These reports on new materials and 
methods appear in the Construction 
and Construction Materials Industry 
Report, a monthly publication avail 
able on request from the Construction 
Division. Through this additional 
source, information about new devel 
opments should be brought to the at 
tention of an increased audience. With 
a wider knowledge of the materials 
that are available, designers, builders, 
and owners should be able to plan 
their projects more effectively and to 
make a better adaptation of the avail 
able materials to their own particular 
requirements. 

Reduction in the cost of construc 
tion is possible not only through tech 
nical improvements but also through 
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improvements in the organization and 
operation of the construction industry. 
One of the handicaps under which 
the construction industry has long 
labored in its attempts to increase its 
efficiency has been’ the lack of any 
systematic method of collecting and 
distributing information about the in 
This lack has 
been particularly conspicuous in the 
area of market data. 


dustry as an industry. 


In recognition of the crucial impor 
tance of meeting this need, the Con 
struction Division has endeavored to 
expand and improve the information 
that is available about the industry. 
Other parts of the Department, par 
ticularly the Bureau of the Census, are 
also making important contributions 
to the development of better statistical 
data on housing and construction but 
rather indirectly 


related to construction costs and are 


their activities are 


not discussed in this paper. 

Monthly Estimates of Volume 

The Construction Division currently 
prepares monthly estimates of the dol 
lar volume of new construction put in 
place in the United States, with fig 
ures for the total and for each of 
about 25 individual types of construc 
tion. 
jointly 


These estimates are compiled 
with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In addition to these figures 
for the actual value of new construc 
tion activity, the Construction Divi 
sion prepares seasonally adjusted fig 
ures and makes estimates of construc 
tion activity in constant prices. Annual 
figures by states have also been com 
piled for a somewhat smaller number 
of types of construction. 

In view of the basic importance of 
the supply of construction materials, 
particularly under present conditions, 
the Construction Division also pre 
pares each month a review of the sup 
ply situation for each of a large num 
ber of materials and from time to time 
compares the supply situation with 
the probable requirements. A sum 
mary index of the physical volume of 
production of construction 
is also compiled each month. 

The estimates of 


materials 


construction vol 
ume and the summaries of the mate 
rials situation are published in our 
Construction and Construction Mate 
rials Industry Report. 

These continuing statistical activities 
described above are supplemented by 
occasional economic studies of various 
important aspects of construction. One 
such study already published is an 
examination of the historical relation 
ship between construction 
and cycles in general business activity. 
This study appeared in the November 
1946 issue of the Survey of Current 


cycles in 


Business, monthly publication of the 


Department of headed 
“Construction and Business Cycles.” 
Research Under Office of Technical 
Services 
The actual development of new ma 


Commerce, 


terials and new methods by the Com 
merce Department has been carried on 
principally through the Office of Tech 
nical Services. During the last year, 
that Office has given direct financial 
assistance to physical research on con 
materials and 
through 


made Ww ith 


struction construction 


methods contracts for re 
universities, trade 
associations, and other research agen 


cies. Since July of last year, 16 such 


search 


contracts for research on construction 
materials have been 
signed by the Office of Technical Sery 


or construction 


ices, calling for expenditure of over 
$507,000 in government funds, in 
addition to the funds contributed by 
the sponsors ol the projects. The 
policy has been to develop materials 
and methods that will make possible 
construction at lower costs and to con 
centrate on research 


would not 


projects that 
otherwise be undertaken. 
Two of the more important research 
projects in process under contract with 
the Office of Technical Services are: 

1. “Engineered House”—A _ project 
to provide basic plans, specifications, 
and construction data for the 
neered 


“engi 
house’—a_ standardized, com 
petently engineered, and fully equipped 
dwelling. The purpose of this project 
is to prepare plans that make the most 
effective use of existing materials and 
equipment, so that the various items 
entering into the house are coordi 
nated so far as possible and the costs 
of adjusting the various components 
Such 
plans should be of particular assistance 
to small 


one to another are minimized. 


builders in 
home construction costs. 


2. Modular Coordination—A_ proj 


ect to promote the modular coordina 
tion of building materia!s. The project 
is intended to make the elements ot 
the building fit together like blocks, 
eliminating much costly cutting and 
fitting at the site. This project is in 


local reducing 


many ways similar in broad purpose 
to the first project described, though 
the emphasis here is on the original 
designing of materials and equipment 
so they will fit together properly, 
whereas the emphasis of the first proj 
ect is more upon taking available ma 
terials and arranging them in the most 
economical design. 

The National Bureau of Standards 

The developmental work sponsored 
by the Office of Technical Services is 
complemented by the long experience 
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of the National Bureau of Standards 
in the testing of construction materials 
and construction methods. For many 
items, the Bureau of Standards has 
ascertained the structural properties of 
materials or of combinations of mate 
rials and tested the results obtained 
by various methods of construction. 
This testing has been an indispensable 
step in the development and introduc- 
tion of new and improved methods 
and materials and thus in the gradual 
long-run process of cost reduction. 
Commercial Standards 

Further assistance in the develop 
ment of increased efficiency in con 
struction has also come through the 
work of the Bureau of Standards in 
establishing commercial standards for 
a number of construction materials 
and for prefabricated houses and from 
the development of simplified practice 
recommendations aiming at the reduc 
tion in the number of sizes, shapes, 
and types of construction materials. 
Through the establishment of stand- 
ards, it has been possible for designers 
and builders to specify more accurate 
ly the type of material desired and to 
check conformity with specifications 
far more easily and cheaply. Reduc 
tion of the frequently excessive num 
ber of sizes, shapes, and models of a 
particular item used in construction 
has tended to lower manufacturing 
costs, by making possible a larger out 
put of a smaller number of standard 
ized products, and has also contrib 
uted to a reduction in the cost of dis 
tribution by limiting the inventory 
that must be carried throughout the 
distributive process. Finally, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards has for 
many years worked toward the mod- 
ernization and improvement of build 
ing codes. 

Needed—Cooperation 

A mere listing of the various activ- 
ities of the Commerce Department 
that relate to construction is enough 
to demonstrate the great emphasis we 
attach to the question of construction 
costs. But it is clear that no single 
federal government agency, nor all to- 
gether working within the present 
framework of government, can suc- 
ceed in effecting the long-run reduc- 
tions in construction costs that are so 
definitely desirable. The ultimate de 
crease in the relative cost of construc- 
tion that is so sorely needed can be 
accomplished only if all the factors 
concerned with the industry—govern- 
ment, labor, and management, both in 
the construction industry and in all 
related industries—clearly recognize 
the need and push forward in a sus- 
tained and concerted effort to achieve 
this major goal. 
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France Has 4-Year Reconstruction Plan 


EDITH P. HINRICHS 

Office of Jacob Crane 

National Housing Agency 
Washington, D. C. 





This article is based largely on mate- 
rial supplied by Barton Jenks, Hous 
ing Attaché, United States Embassy, 

Paris, France. 





Physical destruction was both great 
er and more widespread in France dur 
ing World War II than during World 
War I. 


heavily 


Moreover, damage was more 
industrial 
establishments and on communications 
systems, so that the 1945 postwar need 


concentrated on 


for overall planning of reconstruction 
on a national basis was imperative. 
Even before the war, French pro 
ductivity was low in comparison with 
that of the United States and Great 
Britain, due to a lack of modern 
equipment and training in modern in 
dustrial techniques. In order, there 
fore, to meet the challenge of the tre 
mendous task of reconstruction, a 
comprehensive “Plan of Moderniza 
tion and Equipment” was prepared by 
the Commissariat General for the 
“Plan,” presided over by M. Jean Mon 
net. It synthesized the work of 
eighteen “modernizations commis 
sions,’ whose members, representing 
various sectors of the economy, were 
appointed by the French government. 


The Goal 


The broad objectives of the plan are 
to reach by the middle of 1948 the 
production level of 1929 (which was 
25 per cent higher than that of 1938 
—which was the goal set for the end 
of 1946) and to attain a level 25 per 
cent above that of 1929 by 1950. In 
order to accomplish this end, the fol 
lowing forms of economic control will 
be necessary: (1) allocation of scarce 
materials, particularly coal and _ steel; 
(2) a system of building licenses; (3) 
control of employment, prices, foreign 
exchange, and the distribution of 
credit; and (4) some rationing 
schemes. Since coal, electricity, iron 
and steel, cement, agricultural ma 
chinery, and transport are regarded as 
basic industries, they will receive prior- 
ity in the allocation of scarce materials 
and of labor. Next in importance 
comes the development of agricultural 
production and, then, housing. 

The aim of the four-year plan, 1947 
1950, outlined in the Report of the 
Commission for the Modernization of 


Building Material, is to so improve 
the efficiency of production -ot build 
ing materials that by 1950. sufhcient 
materials will be available to carry out 
reconstruction, to maintain and mod 
ernize existing buildings, to replace 
obsolescent buildings, and to permit 
some exportation. 


To accomplish this purpose, the 
building industry will be mechanized 
as far as possible and existing plant 
and equipment modernized. Other 
important measures include the stand 
ardization of building materials; the 
establishment of new plants, when 
justihed, for such products as ready 
mixed concrete; more economical use 
of coal through the substitution of 
low-grade fuels or hydroelectric power; 
increased production of substitute ma 
terials, such as “slag cement,” in the 
manufacture of which there is re 
quired less than one-sixth the amount 
of coal needed for Portland cement; 
better distribution of materials; better 
use of existing facilities; and the use 
of more specialized vehicles, both 
automotive and rail, with automatic 
dumping facilities, as well as more 
motor-powered barges. Labor efficiency 
will be raised by better housing and 
working facilities for specializéd work 
ers, notably quarrymen, and a pro 
gram of apprentice training will be 
initiated, 


The Required Investment 

It is estimated that the four-year 
investment cost necessary to re-equip 
the building material industry will be 
6376 million francs (1939 value), 
plus an expenditure of $21 million for 
imports, the greater proportion ol 
which would be used to purchase 
equipment in the United States. 

In 1946, production of cement prac 
tically equalled that of 1938, the goal 
set, while that of slate, plaster, fibro 
cement, and glass was substantially 
above 1938 levels. The production of 
steel for construction purposes, and of 
brick and tile, lagged considerably be 
hind the goals, due in part to the 
serious shortages of coal. If more ade 
quate coal supplies are made available, 
it is thought that steel production will 
improve considerably in 1947 and that 
the production of brick and tile should 
attain the goals set for 1948-1950. 

While awaiting a flow of materials 
for reconstruction, France has been 
busy clearing up the debris, repairing 
as much of the damage as possible, 
providing temporary shelter, and mak 
ing plans so that her cities and towns 
may be better places in which to live. 
At the end of December 1946, over a 
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million acres of land had been cleared 
of mines and returned to use; 64 mil 
lion cubic meters of rubble had been 
cleared away; and over a_ million 
urban dwellings and farm buildings 
had been repaired to some extent, 384,- 
000 definitely so. Eight million square 
meters of barracks had been con- 
structed, of which one-half were for 
dwellings. According to the program 
for 1947, the remaining debris will be 
cleared away; the repair of war-dam- 
aged dwellings will be practically com- 
pleted; and over 2 million additional 
square meters of barracks will be 
erected, of which somewhat more than 
a third will be for dwellings for 
bombed-out persons. Temporary shel- 
ter will also be provided for 25,000 
displaced workers engaged in recon- 
struction. 


Housing Need 


The construction of new, permanent 
dwellings has been infinitesimal in 
comparison with either present or 
long-term needs. In all, some 260,000 
urban and about 70,000 farm dwell- 
ings were totally destroyed, while 
severely damaged dwellings totalled 
1,200,000. New _ building between 
World Wars I and II was far below 
that required for normal replacement, 
so that a large proportion of dwellings 
are over-age and lack modern con- 
veniences. For example, even in Paris 
only 24 per cent of all dwellings have 
central heating, 16 per cent have bath- 
tubs, and 46 per cent have individ- 
ual toilets. Thousands of dwellings 
should be demolished because they fall 
below the minimum standards of 
hygiene set by existing legislation. 
They are now allowed to remain 
standing only because of the housing 
emergency. Moreover, new building 
and even normal maintenance reached 
a virtual standstill during the war 
years. It is estimated that in Paris 
alone, 4000 buildings, accommodating 
60,000 persons, will have to be evac- 
uated within two years unless urgent 
repairs are undertaken. 


The program for 1947 calls for from 
50,000 to 60,000 permanent dwellings 
but recent estimates by the Ministry 
of Reconstruction now indicate that 
not more than 75 per cent of this ex- 
tremely modest program can be com- 
pleted within the year. Of this num- 
ber, some 17,000 units were to have 
been built by the Ministry; 16,000 to 
23,000 by the coal mining, electrical, 
steel, and other industries; and the 
rest by individuals who are entitled to 
war-damage payments, which may 
amount to 90 per cent of the 1939 tax 
value of the property. Under the pres- 
ent law, limited dividend corporations 
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HEALTH GOALS FOR HOUSING— 
The Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing Reports on Its First Ten Years* 


C.-E. A. WINSLOW 


Chairman, Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing, 
American Public Health Association 


HE Committee on the Hygiene of 

Housing was established in 1937, 
at the request of the Housing Com 
mission of the Health Organization 
of the League of Nations and as one 
of the national committees correspond 
ing with that Commission. Since that 
time it has served as the active housing 
arm of the American Public Health 
erecting rental housing may receive 
loans from the Society for Low-Cost 
Housing, amounting to 90 per cent of 
the value of property for a period of 
40 years at an interest rate of 2 per 
cent. 

Research—Planning 


At present much research and plan- 
ning is going on. The Technical In- 
stitute for Building and Public Works, 
established by the Ministry of Recon 
struction, closely follows developments 
in other countries and regularly pub- 
lishes a series of bulletins on technical 
research in France and elsewhere. The 
experience of other countries has been 
drawn on for the International Exposi- 
tion of Housing and Urbanism, which 
opened in Paris this month. It fol 
lows a similar exposition conducted in 
1946 by the French and based on 
American experience in planning and 
in new methods of construction. 

Under the law creating the Ministry 
of Reconstruction, all municipalities of 
over 10,000 population and all com 
munities considered damaged during 
the war must prepare comprehensive 
plans conforming to minimum stand 
ards, covering public thoroughfares, 
housing improvements, _ recreation, 
low-cost housing, etc. Groups of small 
communities may combine to meet 
this requirement. Technical assistance 
is furnished by the Ministry if desired. 
Plans prepared in the various com- 
munities must receive the approval of 
the Inspector General for the Region 
and of the central Ministry as well. 
Once adopted, a plan becomes binding 
upon the affected owners, who must 
reconstruct their dwellings in con- 
formity with the plan or exchange 
their lots for others in a less restricted 
location. By the summer of 1946, 1000 
projects had already been submitted for 
consideration and 350 approved. 


Association and as a national clearing 
agency on health aspects of housing. 

The Committee’s work is addressed 
to basic problems having practical 
significance for housing, nationally and 
internationally. Its aims have in the 
main been twofold: (1) to develop 
technical and administrative tools for 
housing improvement: standards for 
housing based on public health knowl 
edge, means for evaluating departures 
from such standards, and legal and 
administrative procedures for the regu 
lation and improvement of housing; 
(2) to enlist the interest of housers 
in health and of health workers in 
housing and to promote cooperation 
between these workers and_ related 
groups in a comprehensive attack on 
the housing problem. 

The members of the Committee in 
clude representatives of public health 
and housing administration, city plan 
ning, sanitary engineering, architec 
ture and construction, heating and 
ventilating research, sociology, home 
economics, research in 
methods, and the law. 


statistical 


Programs are laid down and gen 
eral policies shaped at annual or semi 
annual meetings of the full Commit 
tee. Investigations are carried out by 
research subcommittees (including 
co-opted expert members from _perti 
nent special fields), which conduct 
interim work-meetings as needed and 
are serviced by the Committee’s full 
time staff. 


Standards Formulated 


The first adventure of the Commit 
tee was the preparation of a report on 
Basic Principles of Healthful Housing 
(first published in 1938, with a slightly 
revised version in 1939). This report 
outlined in specific form 30 essential 
health needs that must be met if the 
dwelling is to provide a healthful en 
vironment for the family of the future. 
These standards are grouped under 
the four headings of “Fundamental 
Physiological Needs,” “Fundamental 
Psychological Needs,” “Protection 
Against Contagion,” and “Protection 
Against Accidents.” This pioneer ef- 
fort has been received with gratifying 
interest and has been generally ac 
cepted by authorities in many coun 
tries. It has recently been chosen by 
the American Institute of Planners as 


*Report approved by the Committee, March 
1947 
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one of two American documents to be 
translated into Spanish, Russian, and 
other languages. 

The Committee next set about the 
expression of these Basic Principles in 
more concrete terms of performance 
through which the aims of adequate 
housing could be implemented by 
health officers and by public bodies 
and private groups and individuals in- 
terested in one way or another in the 
erection of future dwellings. Many 
collateral studies were carried out, 
some of which are described in a book, 
Housing for Health, published in 1941, 
embodying the results of a conference 
called by the Milbank Memorial Fund. 
The major lines of work undertaken 
will be discussed in succeeding para- 
graphs of the present report. After 
ten years of the life of the Commit 
tee, it seems timely to review our ac- 
complishments and to chart our gen- 
eral course for the future. 

The Future 

This is particularly important, since 
the Committee seems to stand today 
on the threshold of greater opportun- 
ity. Thanks to the continued gener- 
ous support of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund and to the contributions made 
from time to time by other founda- 
tions and agencies, we have kept the 
ship afloat, although sometimes with 
anxious and difficult moments. The 
loyal support of the headquarters office 
of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, the widespread and enthusi- 
astic support of our efforts from the 
United States Public Health Service, 
city and state health officials, housers 
and planners, and the dawning interest 
in our work in other countries, gives 
us confidence that this work will con- 
tinue—and on an expanded scale. 

The program presented below em 
bodies five major lines of activity, all 
more .or less clearly visualized in 
earlier memoranda, but presenting, in 
greater or less degree, immediate chal 
lenges for the future. These objectives 
must be considered somewhat in de- 
tail. In many cases, a present or clearly 
impending pressure on the Commit 
tee from outside sources, growing out 
of recognition of past achievements, 
has been brought to our attention. 

I—Measuring the Quality of 
Existing Housing 

A central question in any program 
of housing improvement is: how bad 
and how extensive are the conditions 
to be remedied? The health deficien- 
cies and general quality of housing 
in slum areas must be measured ob- 
jectively if enforcement policies of 
local health and building departments 
are to be intelligently shaped and if 
rehousing programs are to meet real 
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needs. At the time of the Committee's 
inception, no adequate method for 
such measurement existed. The survey 
procedure most widely used by hous 
ing authorities in judging the need for 
public housing has been the Real 
Property Inventory, a method of very 
limited usefulness because of the few 
factors covered and dependence on 
subjective schedule items. Inspection 
data from local health and building 
departments have usually been even 
less helpful to the housing agencies, 
because problem areas have not been 
systematically covered, because of un 
clear inspection forms, lack of any 
qualitative summation of the findings, 
and other factors. 

In response to requests from health 
officials and housing authorities, the 
Committee has concentrated a major 
part of its effort in the past several 
years on developing an inspection and 
appraisal method to meet this need of 
both enforcement and _ reconstruction 
agencies. 

The appraisal method provides for 
observing a sufficient number of objec 
tive factors in housing quality to per 
mit conclusive judgment as to the 
healthful adequacy of individual 
dwellings and of entire problem areas. 
The measurement of housing quality 
is expressed through a system of scores 
that has been thoroughly tested and 
has gained the approval of competent 
statisticians in the field of scale meas 
urement. The results are finally ex 
pressed in the form of quantitative 
penalty scores and of specific basic 
deficiencies, The latter can be immedi 


ately used by the health department or 
other regulating authorities for re 


habilitation orders or condemnation. 


The penalty scores, when plotted on 
a map, provide the planner and the 


housing authority, as well as the health 
officer, with invaluable data for long- 
range policies. 

The appraisal procedure was pre 
pared with the greatest care and with 
the counsel of the best available ex 
perts. It was tested and retested on 
a practical scale and finally embodied 
in three monographs: one on the gen 
eral philosophies and procedures in 
volved, one on the appraisal of the 
dwelling unit itself, and one on the 
appraisal of the environment —a 
wholly new contribution to the hous- 
ing problem. The first of these three 
volumes was issued over a year ago, 
the second will be issued in the im 
mediate future, and the third is com 
plete in manuscript. 

Il—Establishment of Standards 
for Housing of the Future 

Our second problem, in a sense com- 
plementary to the first, was the formu- 
lation of broadly conceived but specific 
standards of performance for the new 
housing to be constructed in the years 
to come. We instituted this project in 
1944 by the appointment of four sub- 
committees, to deal respectively with 
the “Neighborhood” as a suitable en 
vironment for the home, the “Occu 
pancy Standards” involved in plan 
ning the dwelling, the “Construction” 
of the home, and its “Equipment.” 
These subcommittees, under the chair- 
manship, respectively, of Frederick J. 
Adams, James Ford (succeeded by 
Clarence W. Farrier), Henry S. 
Churchill, and Helen W. Atwater 
(succeeded by Mary Rokahr) have at 
tacked their problems effectively, We 
have recently decided to concentrate 
the last two of these reports into one 
so that the final series will include 
three volumes, as follows: (1) The 
Neighborhood Environment of the 
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Home, (2) Planning the Home for 
Occupancy, (3) Construction and 
Equipment of the Home 

In the preparation of this series of 
monographs we have been fortunate 
in having the cooperation of the Na 
tional Housing Agency, which during 
the past fall and winter worked with 
us closely and intimately so that our 
joint conclusions will have assurance 
of official backing. 

Volume I of this series, dealing with 
the Neighborhood Environment of the 
Home, was approved for publication 
at the March 
Committee. The preparation of the 
other two monographs is now our pri 
mary task and it is hoped that this 
task may be completed by the close 
of the calendar year. It is vital that 
the work be accomplished without de 
lay, since so much of the home con 
struction now under way is of so poor 
a quality as to constitute little more 
than an addition to our slum problem. 


1947 meeting of the 


I1I—Strengthening and Clarifica- 
tion of Housing Regulations and 
Their Enforcement 
A third major project, envisaged in 
our earlier memoranda, was the study 
and improvement of practice in the 
held of housing regulation by health 
departments and other official bodies. 
In this field there is a considerable 
amount of valid precedent. Though 
out of date in some particulars, 
Veiller’s Model Housing Law of 1920 
(adopted in whole or part by several 
states and cities) is a landmark of 
constructive thinking and sound prac 
tice. In the two decades since Veiller, 
many kinds of specific regulation have 
been developed for particular local 
needs and various devices for improv 
ing enforcement practice or clarifying 
administrative responsibility have been 

tried. 

The total picture of housing regula- 
tion, however, remains chaotic. Laws 
or ordinances are developed in one 
place and slavishly copied in another, 
where conditions may be wholly differ 
ent. Requirements for new dwelling 
construction are generally buried in 
building where preoccupation 
with the structural requirements of 
many other types of buildings results 
in neglect of fundamental health re 
quirements such as protection of water 
supplies and sewage disposal, adequate 
spacing of buildings, reasonable room 
sizes, or even the requirement of basic 
heating and sanitary facilities. 

In most communities the require 
ments for existing dwellings (main 
tenance of repair, permitted occupancy, 
services required in multiple dwell 
ings, etc.) are both archaic and un- 
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codified. Scattered through many ordi- 
nances and codes, they are hopelessly 
obscure as a basis for enforcement 
even where their provisions are rea 
sonably in line with modern thinking. 

From its earliest days, the Commit 
tee has been repeatedly approached by 
local and state health officials and by 
the national housing and public health 
agencies for advice or assistance in 
framing or revising regulatory hous 
ing laws and ordinances, in order that 
these might reflect contemporary 
health criteria of housing adequacy. 

In response to such requests, the 
held of legislative control has been 
recognized as the third concentration 
area for the Committee’s investigative 
effort and basic studies addressed to 
urgent practical problems in this field 
have been initiated. 


It has seemed to the Committee 
desirable to differentiate, in our initial 
approach, between building codes, de 
signed to cover the erection of new 
structures, and housing codes govern 
ing action with regard to rehabilitation 
or condemnation of existing dwell 
ings. We recognize that some states 
have “housing codes” dealing with 
both new and old dwelling structures. 
On a local level, however, this com 
bination rarely exists and for the pres 
ent discussion we shall use the terms 
as defined above. In this sense, the 
building .code normally deals with all 
structures, including dwellings, and is 
commonly enforced by a building de 
partment. The housing code, in the 
sense in which we have used the term, 
deals with occupied dwellings and 
in large measure—with conditions ot 
dilapidation and occupancy. Yet the 
two fields are obviously closely related. 
In both instances, three different prob 
lems are basically involved: (1) What 
should be the basis, in administrative 
law, upon which such codes should 
be established and how specific should 
they be, that is, how far should auth- 
ority on detail be delegated to the en- 
forcing agency? (2) What specific 
body or bodies in a municipality should 
exercise the power of preparng such 
codes and enforcing them? (3) What 
should be the substantive content of 
such codes? 


The subcommittee appointed to deal 
with this problem, under the leader 
ship of Charles S. Ascher, has made 
substantial contributions in several 
brief reports on the first of these ques 
tions. In an address on The Regula- 
tion of Housing, delivered at the In 
service Training Course in Housing 
at Ann Arbor last August, he _pre- 
sented an admirable exposition of the 
subject and demonstrated his convic- 


tion that housing regulation should be 
accomplished—not by expansion of the 
general powers of the health depart 
ment to control nuisances under the 
common law, and not by invoking the 
right of eminent domain, but by the 
adoption of a single uniform code 
dealing with all aspects of health and 
safety under the police powers of the 
community. The substance of Mr. 
Ascher’s article, if presented in more 
formal terms, would be an excellent 
report for our Committee and we hope 
that it may be developed in such fash 
ion during the next few months. It 
is hoped that the report may point 
out the extent to which it should be 
possible to reduce both building and 
housing codes to relatively simple per 
formance standards, delegating to the 
enforcing authorities the power to de 
termine the degree to which particular 
conditions meet such broad perform 
ance standards. 

The minuteness of the specifications 
in many present codes is nothing less 
than fantastic and works incalculable 
harm by freezing someone's haphaz 
ard judgment of the 
shackles that may 
gineering progress and increase con 
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struction costs for decades to come. 


A second vital point relating to 
administrative machinery for enforce 
ment is indirectly answered by Mr. 
Ascher’s subcommittee in the recom 


mendation that the housing code be 


framed by a committee to be set up 


in a given community to represent 
Various agencies involved in housing 
supervision. It is fundamentally bad 
administration to have two or 
sets ol 


more 
inspectors routinely visiting 
the same premises for closely allied pur 
poses. It would seem wiser, instead 
of introducing a sixth new agency in 
the regulatory field, to suggest a pro 
cedure by which the health depart 
ment, the building department, the fire 
department, the police department, 
and the zoning board would cooper 
ate in framing both building and hous 
ing codes. Special legislation might be 
desirable that would permit the issu 
ance of jointly supported building 
codes and housing codes but, in any 
case, the existing powers of health de 
partments to draft housing regulations 
having the force of law should be 
preserved. 


The building code might logically 
be enforced by the building depart 
ment, which grants permits for all new 
structures, while the housing code 
might primarily be enforced by the 
health department (with the building 
and fire departments cooperating 
where desirable). In any case our 
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Committee should decide on a recom- 
mended policy—or alternative policies 
—and formulate its conclusions with 
a minimum of delay. 

Finally, the third problem—that of 
the substantive content of a housing 
code—has not as yet been attacked 
effectively by our Committee, although 
the appraisal procedure and the “mini- 
mum. tolerable” conditions in our 
monographs on standards for future 
housing furnish much of the material 
needed for such a code. 


Action in this field—and prompt 
action—seems to be of vital impor 
tance. It has therefore been decided 
to appoint a new Subcommittee on 
Substantive Content of a Housing 
Code.. This subcommittee will be 
headed by Health Commissioner E. R. 
Krumbiegel of Milwaukee and should 
include representatives of the fields of 
building inspection and fire protec 
tion. Our present Subcommittee on 
Housing Regulation should attempt to 
answer question (1) above. Both sub 
committees should cooperate in an 
swering question (2). The new sub 
committee should deal with ques 
tion (3). 

In regard to questions (1) and (2), 
our subcommittees might properly deal 
with both building and housing codes 
but in approach to question (3) we 
believe that we should, first of all, ap 
proach the question of the substantive 
content of the housing code. There are 
three reasons for this order of ap- 
proach. In the first place, housing 
codes frequently fall within the direct 
responsibility of our primary client, 
the health officer, while building codes 
do not. In the second place, building 
codes are fully crystallized in forms 
that are generally archaic and inade 
quate but supported by powerful. 
vested interests and traditions, while 
housing codes are either wholly ab- 
sent or still fluent and can readily be 
improved, Finally, perhaps the best 
way to approach the citadel of the 
building code is to establish good 
housing codes and then develop the 
deficiencies of the building codes by 
demonstration of the inadequacies and 
unreasonablenesses of their require 
ments. 

IV—Promotion of Use of the 

Committee’s Findings 

The first three objectives that have 
been outlined all deal with the de 
velopment of standards, procedures, 
and policies that we hope may be 
applied by others. Without such appli- 
cation, they are merely pious aspira 
tions on paper. Our Committee, al 
though primarily a research body, has 
recognized from the outset both an 
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opportunity and a responsibility for 
promoting wider understanding and 
habits of cooperative attack among 
those agencies and professions whose 
functions impinge on the public health 
aspects of housing. Such understand 
ing ana attack have been promoted 
first by the varied composition of th« 
Committee, whose membership brings 
together expert technicians and ad 
ministrators from a dozen branches of 
the housing and public health move 
ments, and second by the selection of 
its projects and the character of its 
open meetings, at which even wider 
groups have been convened to co 
operate in the Committee's program or 
to review parallel developments from 
other sources. A considerable list could 
be adduced of the significant lines of 
investigation by other groups, or of 
wholly new kinds of inter-agency co- 
operation that are directly or indirectly 
traceable to this conscious emphasis of 
the Committee. 

Certain main lines of public rela 
tions are clearly indicated, as follows: 
A—Promotion of use of the appraisal 
procedure: 


1. To stimulate official and profes 
sional interest in the practical signif 
icance of the appraisal method by ob 
taining early publication in appropri 
ate journals of the comparative results 
(graphically presented, with simple 
text) of three to five of the studies 
now completed or in process (Milwau 
kee, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, perhaps Washington or New 
Haven). 


2. To extend the machinery avail 
able for local installations of the tech 
nique by carrying through with the 
United States Public Health Service 
contemplated training of housing spec 
ialist personnel of its district offices. 

3. To interpret accumulating experi 
ence with the technique (for the gen 
eral benefit of users and for needed 
adaptations to regional or other prob 
lems) by maintaining an advisory re 
lation to the United States Public 
Health Service. 


4. To promote the use of the tech 
nique, internationally, with suitable 
modification, by rendering consulting 
service as desired by foreign agencies 
(a forthcoming Spanish publication of 
a study at Panama is expected to create 
demand in Latin Americaf. 

5. To encourage inclusion in_ the 
1950 United States Housing Census of 
improved schedule items or tabulation 
practices developed for this technique, 
by resumption of cooperative arrange 
ment with the Bureau of the Census, 
with appropriate test studies of pro 
posed Census material. 






6. To adapt the procedures to rural 
or other special types of housing, by 
cooperative studies with agencies ce 
siring such adaptation. 

B—Promotion of acceptance of our 
monographs on standard housing by: 

1. Complete and prompt publication 
of our scheduled reports on “Occu 
pancy,” “Construction,” and “Equip 
ment” standards. 

Furthering the acceptance of such 
standards by the building industry, the 
real estate groups, groups interested 
in the financing of housing, and vari 
ous public bodies with responsibilities 
for housing supervision, through brief 
and popular summaries tor their pro 
fessional meetings and_ publications. 

3. Promoting consumer demand for 
proper standards in housing, through 
non-technical articles in popular mag 
azines of national circulation. 
C—Strengthening and clarifying reg 
ulatory housing procedures by: 

1. Publishing as a Committee docu 
ment the housing regulation subcom 
mittee 's findings and recommendations 
as to administrative provisions in hous 
ing control. 

2. Publishing, in combination, or in 
series with the above, a statement of 
the essential substantive provisions ol 
housing regulation—a statement that 
wll carry to the point of quantitative 
specifications in so far as possible. The 
steady flow to Committee headquarters 
of inquiries in this field indicates its 
growing importance to health depart 
ments and suggests the urgency of 
Committee publication. Release befor 
the end of 1947 of both statements 
noted above—even though one or both 
may be provisional—should be con 
sidered most desirable. 

3. Stimulating adoption of regula 
tions embodying the principles de 
veloped, through joint efforts with the 
United States Public Health Service, 
state health departments, aud other 
means to be explored. 

4. Interpreting experience under such 
regulations, as a basis for future im 
provement thereof, through subcom 
mittee contacts with adopting localities 
or states; and publishing from time to 
time such interpretation and suggested 
improvements as experience may war 
rant. 

D—General relations with the public 
health and allied profession: 

If we are to attain the goals in view 
it seems important: 

1. To stimulate the assumption by 
American health departments of their 
full responsibility in broad housing 
programs, by creation of a subcom 
mittee charged with exploration of this 
problem. Such a group would presum 
ably consider means of channelling the 
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NAHO’S EAST CENTRAL CONFERENCE DRAWS RECORD CROWD 


WORKSHOP ON DEFINING “LOW INCOME” 
Left to right: Irving Gerdy, Vernon Israelson, Russell C. Taylor, 


Hugo C. Schwartz. 


« 
WORKSHOP ON HOUSE-GROUNDS INSPECTION 


Left to right: Paul Knoedler, Elizabeth Tittle, Haines Reichel, 
Ramsey Findlater, S. E. Dolle, Stanley J. Wojcik. 


technical output of the Committee to 
health departments but would be con 
cerned with other matters also. For 
instance, what training should be 
offered in public health schools to pro 
vide personnel for the housing func 
tions of health departments? 

2. To promote the effective partici 
pation of health departments in the 
housing programs, by using available 
machinery of the American Public 
Health Association (Committee on 
Administrative Practice, Engineering 
and Health Officers Sectional organiza 
tions, American Journal of Public 
Health) as a channel for the proce 
dures developed by the Committee. 

3. To stimulate the development of 
housing machinery within the World 
Health Organization and, through it, 
the development of other national com- 
mittees on the hygiene of housing; by 
calling attention to international in 
terest of health agencies in the work 
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WORKSHOP ON RESIDENT PAINTING 
Left to right: Farrell J. Harvard, Chariton D. Putnam, Bradford 


S. Bryar, E. L. Henshaw. 


and output of our Committee, and by 
other means to be explored. 

4. To strengthen interprofessional 
cooperation in the fields of housing, 
public health, city planning, and _ re- 
lated academic disciplines; by system 
atic exchange of our publications and 
by participation in conferences. 

V—Research 

“Research” is a term not easy to 
define. Our reports, dating back to 
the Basic Principles of Healthful Hous- 
ing have all been founded on research, 
and research not confined to the library 
but extending to important studies of 
air conditioning, illumination, and 
sound control in the field. 

It seems likely, however, that funda 
mental investigation must play a larger 
part in our future program. The prep- 
aration of the monographs on stand 
ards has revealed many serious gaps 
in knowledge that remain to be filled. 

. . * * * . 
It is fully realized that such a pro- 


WORKSHOP ON MAINTENANCE STANDARDS 


Left to right: Edgar Caughran, Earl Pruitt, Benjamin Glassberg, 
M. P. Lauer, Willard Frances. 


gram as that outlined will seem Uto 
pian. Yet “a man’s reach should ex 
ceed his grasp” and the present pro 
gress of the Committee’s work would 
have seemed Utopian when the Com- 
mittee was established ten years ago. 

We have, first of all, to apply our 
limited resources to the completion of 
our two unfinished jobs, the prepara 
tion and publication of the standards 
monographs and the development of 
official recommendations with regard 
to the methodology and substantive 
content of regulatory legislation. 

We can not promote policies we have 
not clearly formulated and adopted. 
Yet the formulation of policies is of 
limited value unless they are applied. 
If the general lines of activity outlined 
above seem sound to the Committee, 
additional available funds will auto 
matically determine their practicability. 
Sut funds are rarely available without 
a bold and far-reaching program. 
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Association News 









BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

The Board of Governors met in 
Washington on May 23 and again on 
June 24—the June 24 meeting being 
a special one called to consider the 
content and effects of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Appropriations Bill. 

At the May 23 meeting the Board 
announced the election of Robert D. 
Sipprell as NAHO Executive Direc- 
tor to succeed Coleman Woodbury, 
who resigned because of ill health. 
Other action taken by the Board at 
that time was as follows: 

1—Authorized the organization of 
a Committee on Housing Research 
and Education with authority to (a) 
represent NAHO in working with 
the Census Bureau on the 1950 hous- 
ing census and (b) to advise public 
agencies, universities, and other re- 
search organizations on the content 
and methods of research programs and 
on housing and planning courses and 
curricula. To insure that the Com- 
mittee’s work would produce results 
useful to NAHO members, it was 
recommended that it should keep in 
touch with the Committee on Hous- 
ing Research of the Social Science 
Research Council. 

2—Approved the proposal that the 
President and Executive Director, to- 
gether with such other members as 
they may appoint, should prepare a 
restatement of housing principles for 
distribution to the membership before 
the annual meeting in November, for 
discussion at the meeting, and for 
eventual publication and wide distri- 
bution. ‘ 

3—Proposed an amendment to the 
NAHO constitution and bylaws, re- 
ducing the quorum of the Board from 
one-half or more of the Governors to 
one-third or more. This amendment 
will be submitted to the entire active 
NAHO membership before the next 
annual meeting. The matter came up 
because with the enlargement of the 
Board and the wide distribution of 
its members, it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to assure the attendance 
of a quorum under the current re- 
quirements. 

4—Authorized the Executive Direc- 
tor to write to Congressional leaders 
to point out that proposed cuts in ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus would seriously curtail the collec- 
tion and publication of basic informa- 
tion on housing and might stop alto- 
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gether some established _ statistical 
series. (Such letters were written on 
June 12.) 

At the June 24 meeting, the Board 
directed the Executive Director to pre 
pare a brief on the specific effects that 
the House-approved Government Cor 
poration Appropriations Bill would 
have on the operations of local hous 
ing authorities. The Board specified 
that the brief should recommend that 
Congress provide sufficient funds to 
permit local authorities to maintain 
an efficient level of operation. (The 
brief was prepared and subsequently 
submitted to the Subcommittee on 
Government Corporations of the Sen 
ate Appropriations Committee, for in 
clusion in the record of the hearings 
on the bill.) 

The next Board meeting will be 
held on August 19 and 20. San Fran- 
cisco was tentatively selected as the 
meeting place, with final decision to 
be made after a mail ballot of the 
Governors, 


EAST CENTRAL 

Raymond A. Kirby of Toledo was 
elected President of the East Central 
Council at the two-day regional meet- 
ing in Toledo on May 26-27. Over 
200 delegates attended the meeting, 
which featured as its principal speak- 
ers Charles Abrams, FPHA Regional 
Director Charles B. Lawrence, Jr., and 
Monsignor Michael Doyle. 


Instead of general sessions, the meet- 
ing was divided into ten workshop 
groups, five meeting concurrently on 
the first day and another five on the 
second. Some of the subjects covered 
in the workshops were: removal of 
ineligible residents, management and 
fiscal problems in Title V housing, 
maintenance standards, inspection, 
training, resident and preventive main- 
tenance. 

New regional officers will take office 
on December 1, 1947, in conformity 
with the terms of national NAHO ofh- 
cers. Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing are as follows: Vice-President— 
Robert Temple, Detroit; Secretary— 
Hugo C. Schwartz, FPHA Region 








VIII office, Cleveland; Treasurer 

Stanley Wojcik, Hamtramck; Execu 
tive Committee (two-year terms) 

Ramsey Findlater of Cincinnati and 
J. Everett Harris of Louisville. Ex 
officio Committee members are: Im 
mediate Past President Jack B. Bryan 
of Lexington, FPHA Regional Direc 
tor Lawrence, and Regional Expediter 
C. Stott Noble. Holdover Executive 
Committee members elected last year 
for two-year terms are: S. P. Good 
man of Williamson, West Virginia, 
and Charles W. White of Cleveland. 


NEW ENGLAND 

At the New England Regional Con 
ference on May 26-27, Edward Adams 
of Wethersfield, Connecticut, was re 
elected to his third term as Regional 
President, to begin on December 1, 
1947. Other newly elected officers are 
as follows: Vice-President—Daniel F. 
Burns, Cambridge; Secretary-Treas 
urer—Charles S. Graham, New Brit 
ain; Executive Committee (re-elected 
for two-year terms)—M. Stephen 
Donohue of Hartford, Oscar J. V. 
Hurteau of Woonsocket, and Harold 
B. Fliege of FPHA’s Region I office 
in Boston. Holdover Executive Com 
mittee members elected last year for 
two-year terms are: Paul W. Geissler 
of Willimansett, Harold C. Poole of 
Bridgeport, Philip F. Tripp .of New 
Bedford, and Chester L. Weaver of 
South Portland. 


Principal speakers at the two-day 
annual meeting were NAHO Presi 
dent Blum, retiring NAHO Director 
Coleman Woodbury, FPHA Region 
II Director John A. Kervick, and 
Lewis H. Weinstein, Chairman of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Hous 
ing. The panel session that drew the 
most interest, Regional President 
Adams reports, was the one devoted 
to managers problems. It was led by 
Helen MacPherson of New Haven, 
Ernest Wilson of Portsmouth, and 
John A. Jessup of FPHA in Boston. 


MIDWEST 

Nearly 180 delegates attended the 
Midwest Regional Conference in Chi 
cago on May 26, 27, and 28. As re 
ported in the April JourNnat, six dem 
onstration workshops were the fea 
ture of the three-day meeting, the 
workshops covering such subjects as: 
determining eligibility in low-rent 
housing; preventive maintenance; new 
local authorities; budgeting; Title V 
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management; local authority commis- 
sioners as public servants. Main speak 
ers at the luncheon sessions were 
former FPHA Commissioner Philip 
M. Klutznick, Temple McFayden of 
the Illinois State Housing Board, and 
Elizabeth Wood of the Chicago Hous 
ing Authority. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 

A two-day summer session of the 
Pacific Southwest Council was held in 
Santa Barbara on May 15 and 16, 
combining an Executive Board meet 
ing with a meeting of all committee 
members. Some 100 delegates attended. 

Discussing plans for the regional 
conference in September, the Board 
changed the meeting place from Salt 
Lake City to Santa Barbara. To facili 
tate conference arrangements, Fred I. 
Lawrence of Santa Barbara was ap 
pointed to the five-man arrangements 
committee, replacing Harold W. 
Glade of Ogden, Utah. (Other com 
mittee members are listed in the April 
JourNaL, page 112.) Earlier plans to 
hold a joint annual conference with 
the Pacific Northwest Council were 
cancelled because it was felt that the 
increased travel and expense involved 
in such a meeting would discourage 
attendance. 

Most of the summer session was de 
voted to reading and discussion of 
reports of the Council’s twenty com 
mittees. On the second day two guest 
speakers, FPHA _ Regional Director 
Langdon W. Post and Frank Wilkin 
son of Los Angeles, talked on national 
legislation and told the group of re 
cent developments on behalf of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 


SOUTHEASTERN 

W. W. George, Executive Director 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Meridian, Mississippi, is the new 
President of the Southeastern Council, 
succeeding H. R. Emory, who re 
signed from the Wilmington Author 
ity last month to go into private 
business (see June JourNAL, page 186). 
Mr. George will serve for the re 
mainder of Mr. Emory’s term, which 
will run until the next regional con 
ference in the spring of 1948. In 
announcing his resignation from’ his 
NAHO post, Mr. Emory pointed out 
that although his interest in public 
housing will continue, his new work 
will make it impossible for him to be 
active in connection with NAHO 
affairs. 

On May 9 a joint meeting of the 
Council’s Executive Committee and 
FPHA-Local Authority Relations 
Committee was held in Atlanta with 
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FPHA Regional Director John P. 
Broome and members of his staff. A 
special three-man committee was ap 
pointed, with H. W. Blandford of 
Newport News as chairman, with au- 
thority to spend up to $750 for the 
purchase and distribution of copies of 
America Can Not Afford Slums—tre 
cent publication of the United States 
Conterence of Mayors (see June Jour 
NAL, page 184). It was pointed out 
that the booklet would be of much 
educational value to leaders of com- 
munity affairs and other public interest 
groups. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

Disposition of war housing was the 
subject of two meetings of the re 
gional FPHA-Local Authority Rela 
tions Committee in Seattle on May 27 
and June 13. At the May meeting, 
four subcommittees were appointed to 
work out recommendations in four 
specific areas of disposition—perma 
nent war housing, temporary war 
housing, demountable housing, and 
personal property. In June, the full 
Committee adopted the subcommittee 
reports with some amendments and 
appointed a special committee, headed 
by Charles Ross of Seattle, to coordi- 
nate the four reports. In general, the 
reports recommended a greater local 
voice in determination of disposition 
policy, with national regulation to re- 
main under FPHA, rather than under 
FWA as proposed in the Wolcott bill 
(see page 191). 





Within the past three months, five 
new NAHO chapters have _ been 
granted charters, making a total of 
fifteen local chapters and two state 
chapters. The newly chartered chap- 
ters are as follows: No. 11 Columbia 
River; No. 12 North Texas; No. 13 
Houston; No. 14 Alameda County; 
No. 15 West Bay (four counties in 
the San Francisco Bay area). In addi 
tion a new chapter is also in process 
of formation in Long Beach, Cali 
fornia, but as yet no charter has been 
applied for. 


NORTH TEXAS—HOUSTON 

Southwest Regional President J. Gil- 
bert Scheib last month formally pre- 
sented NAHO charters to the first two 
chapters to be organized in the region 

-the North Texas Chapter on June 17 
and the Houston Chapter on June 18. 
NAHO President E. W. Blum was 
host to the Houston Chapter for the 





occasion but unable to attend the North 
Texas meeting. Other guests present 
at both meetings were NAHO Execu- 
tive Director Robert D.  Sipprell, 
FPHA Regional Director Marshall W. 
Amis, and B. Finley Vinson of the 
FPHA Region V office. 

One of the features of the Houston 
meeting was an unusual ceremony in 
which “diplomas” were presented to 
each Chapter member and guest. On 
each “diploma” was printed, in large 
English Gothic script, excerpts from a 
statement on NAHO's’ purposes made 
by Hugh R. Pomeroy in October 1945 
when he was NAHO Director. 


Ralph J. Johnson of the FPHA Re 
gion V_ office in Fort Worth was 
elected President of the North Texas 
Chapter at the June 17 meeting, which 
was held at the Cedar Springs Place 
community building—one of the 
Dallas Authority developments, Other 
ofhcers and Executive Committee 
members were also elected at that time 
but the results of the election had not 
yet been received in the NAHO office 
as of the time of printing the JouRNAL. 

Some 125 members and guests at 
tended the North Texas Chapter’s 
monthly meeting on May 20, held at 
Avion Village—a mutual housing de 
velopment in Grand Prairie, Texas. 
Ray Holder, who is Manager of both 
Avion Village and Dallas Park (an 
other mutual development, located in 
Dallas), addressed the meeting on the 
benefits of mutual ownership. The 
meeting was a combined business and 
dinner-dance affair, with dinner be 
ing served by the Mothers Club of 
Avion Village. 


PUGET SOUND 

On June 20 the Puget Sound Chap 
ter held an all-day meeting in Seattle 
as guest of the Seattle Housing Auth 
ority. Principal speaker was C. F. 
Pautzke, Chief Fisheries Biologist for 
the Washington State Game Depart 
ment. The morning session was 
divided into four panel discussions, 
covering the following topics: non 
veteran applications, disposition of 
war housing, tenant maintenance, and 
bulletin 52. 

The first meeting of the Puget Sound 
Chapter under the officers elected at its 
February annual meeting was held on 
April 18 in Renton, Washington, with 
some 150 members and guests in at 
tendance. 


ALAMEDA 

Nearly sixty persons attended the 
organization meeting of the Alameda 
County Chapter on April 18. Tempor- 
ary officers were elected as follows: 
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Chairman—John Rickert of Alameda; 
Secretary—Frances Stevens, FPHA. 

At the May 2 meeting the Chapter 
adopted bylaws and went on record 
“as being for the participation of the 
broadest cross section of the member 
ship in all NAHO activities.” Arthur 
E.. Schroeder was designated as Chap 
ter representative to express this point 
of view at the next meeting of the 
Pacific Southwest Council Executive 
Board. 


LONG BEACH 

Preparatory to the formation of a 
Long Beach Chapter in California, 
a group of housers in the area met on 
\pril 11 and elected temporary off 
cers, as follows: President Joseph 
Siregusa, FPHA_ housing manager; 
Vice-President—Ethel Zimmer, FPHA; 
and = Secretary- Treasurer 
Turner, FPHA. 

The group has been holding month 
ly meetings, inviting guest speakers 
to discuss problems of community in 
terest. At the May meeting, Mrs. 
Margie Cate of the Long Beach Juv 
enile Bureau spoke on ways of pre 
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venting and dealing with juvenile de 
linquency. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

B. M. Pettit, Executive Director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
New Haven, was the luncheon speak- 
er at the bimonthly work conference 
of the Southern California Chapter, 
held in Los Angeles on June 26. The 
afternoon session of the meeting Was 
devoted to panel discussions sponsored 
by four Chapter committees: com- 
munity services, housing and _ plan 
ning, personnel and training, and 
disposition. 

Early in the year James Becker re 
signed as one of the Chapter’s execu 
tive committee members, due to his 
having left his position with the Hous 
ing Authority of the County of San 
Bernardino, The next alternate, elected 
at the November 1946 meeting of the 
Chapter to fill a vacancy, was George 
Scott, Executive Director of the Hous 
ing Authority of the County of River 
side. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 
Executive Committee Elected 

Under the bylaws of the San Fran 
cisco Bay Area Chapter, an executive 
committee must be established annually 
representative of all local authorities 
in the area, as well as of FPHA di 
rectly-operated developments and of the 
FPHA regional office. The 1947 com 
mittee is made up as follows (1947 
officers were listed in the January 1947 
JourNAL, page 23): John A. Asher, Oak 
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NAHO NOMINATING COMMITTEE NAMED 


NAHO President Blum this month 
announced the appointment of Robert 
Lealand Hunter, Executive Director of 
the Housing Authority of Fort Worth, 
as Chairman of NAHO’s 1947 Nomi 
nating Committee. Under the terms of 
a constitutional amendment adopted 
last October, the Committee consists of 
one representative trom each ol 
NAHO’s eight Regional Councils, with 
a chairman appointed by the Board of 
Governors. The Regional Council rep 
resentatives on the Committee are as 
follows: 


New England—Charles S$. Graham, 
Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of New Britain, 16 Armis 
tice Street, New Britain, Connecticut. 


land Authority; Eugene H. Barter, 
Richmond Authority; Elizabeth Beane 
FPHA Regional Office; Frank A 
Bloom, San Mateo Authority; Guy A 
Ciocca, Marin County Authority; How 
ward Hemry, Benicia Authority; Mrs 
Eva Hicks, Vallejo Authority; David 
Kinkead, FPHA Berkeley-Albany war 
housing; James E. Lash, San Francisco 
Authority; Galen F. Maher, Napa 
Authority; Dorothy M. Mahoney, 
FPHA, Fairheld: Joe | Riccomt, 
South San Francisco Authority 


VALLEJO 
Executive Board Appointed 

The Vallejo (¢ hapter’s governing 
body is composed not only of its ofh 
cers (announced in the November 194¢ 
JouRNAL, page 258) but of one member 
from the staff of each of the Vallejo 
Authority's housing developments and 
operating departments; one of — the 
Authority's commissioners; plus the im 
mediate past officers, For 1947, the 
executive board is as follows (including 
the 1947 officers, of course): Harvey 
Parks, Del Weir, Tolbert Moore, Ruth 
Weaver, Rheba Guinn, Zira Croswhite, 
J. P. Millott, Mary Furgerson, Henry 
Driscoll, Harry Skaer, Harriet Hall 
mark, Margaret Motil. 


The Chapter President, James T. 
Walter, writes as follows with reterenc« 
to the 1947 program: “The Vallejo 
Chapter holds one regular meeting 
monthly and, in order to promote 
greater membership participation in all 
functions of the organization, we try 
to have variety in the type of meeting 
held. Our plan, at present, is to hold 
a business and dinner meeting every 
other month and have a project-spon 
sored meeting the other months, some 
times a dance and sometimes a dinner 
and entertainment. . , .” 





Middle Atlantic—William H. Dunn, 
Commissioner, Municipal Heusing Au 
thority of the City of Schenectady, 402 


Millard Street, Schenectady 5, New 
York. 


Midwest—Kenneth A. Parmelee, Ex 
ecutive Director, The Housing Au 
thority of the City of Gary, 400 Prog 
ress Court, Gary, Indiana. 

Southeastern—W. W George, Exe 
cutive Director, Housing Authority ol 
the City of Meridian, P. O. Box 1306, 
Meridian, Mississippi. 

Southwest—William J]. Guste, Coun 
sel, Housing Authority of New Or 
leans, 1624 Canal Bank Building, New 
Orleans 12, Louisiana. 

Pacific Southwest—George H. Weise, 
Commissioner, Housing Authority ot 
the County of Contra Costa, Post Of 
hice Box 549, Martinez, California. 


Pacific Northwest—Stanley A. Fur 
man, Regional Counsel, Federal Public 
Housing Authority Region VII, 240] 
tist Avenue North, Seattle 2, Wash 


ington, 


East Central—Ernest J. Bohn, Direc 
tor, Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
\uthority. Housing Center, West Mall 
Drive, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

To Be Elected . 

Up for election this year will be the 
otheers of the \ssociation, to serve tor 
one year; also six members of the 
Board ot Governors, to serve for three 
years, to replace the following Board 
members: D. Elwood Caples, Vancou 
ver; E, S. Cook, Atlanta; Ray O. Ed 
wards, Jacksonville; John A. Kervick, 
FPHA, New York; Hugh R. Pomeroy, 
Westchester County, New York; Robert 
R. Taylor, Chicago 

In accordance with the NAHO con 
stitution, the Nominating Committee 
will meet and select a slate some time 
between September | and 10; notices 
ot the nominations will be sent out to 
all active NAHO members between 
September 10 and 20. Nominations 
will remain open trom September 20 
to October 17 to allow for petitions re 
questing the addition of names to the 
ballot. Such petitions must be sub 
mitted to the NAHO office in Chicago 
and must carry the names of at least 
twenty-five active members of the As 
sociation, not less than eight names 
coming from each of three diflerent 
Regional Council areas. Each petition 
must be accompanied by a certification 
that the nominee will serve if elected. 
Final ballots will be mailed to the ac 
tive membership between October 17 


and 27 and must be returned to the 
Chicago office by November 14. 
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British Official Committee Defines Housing Management’ 


In 1938 the Management Subcom 
mittee of the Central Housing Ad 
visory Committee of the Ministry of 
Health recommended the coordination 
of the functions of management under 
a trained official, saying that it was 
desirable for the tenant to be dealt 
with by one official for all purposes 
as far as possible; the Subcommittee 
reafirmed this recommendation — in 
1945. 

By that time, there had gradually 
come into existence this new kind of 
local government official, called a hous 
ing manager—sometimes a man, some 
times a woman, with varying degrees 
of training and experience and quali 
fications. Some of these officials were 
heads of departments, while others 
were heads of sections in other chief 
officers’ departments. 

Now if the functions of manage 
ment are properly coordinated in the 
manner recommended by the Ministry 
of Health, it follows that the official 
who collects the rents has to have at 
least some elementary knowledge of 
how to order repairs and how to deal 
with the tenancy problems that arise 
from day to day and it follows, there- 
fore, that an official collecting rents on 
this method will collect fewer than 
one whose sole duty is rent collecting. 
Three hundred tenancies a week is 
about the maximum he can hope to 
deal with properly. On this basis he 
can get to know the tenants personally 
and can establish the friendly relation- 
ship with them from which so many 
other advantages arise. 


It is significant that the Royal In 
stitution of Chartered Surveyors [pre- 
sumably, licensed superintendents} has 
set up an examination for manage 
ment surveyors (as distinct from build- 
ing surveyors, quantity surveyors, 
etc.). The syllabus is stiff and includes 
town planning, the design of houses, 
and the layout of estates, as well as 
all aspects of management, but it will 
be essential for the candidate to be 
obtaining experience in the manage- 


*Extracts from an address to the annual 
provincial conference of the Society of Women 
Housing Managers at Durham, England, pub- 
lished May 23, 1947, in The Municipal Journal 
and Local Government Administrator, Bris- 
towes Tarvia Ltd., Queensberry House, South 


Kensington, London, England, S.W. 7. 6d. 
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HELEN ALFORD 


Chief Housing Officer, 
Borough of Kensington, 
London, England 


ment of weekly [presumably, public 
rental} property. 


Management's Importance Recognized 

This is a great step forward and it 
means that the days are at last gone 
when it was thought—both in public 
and private enterprise—that anyone 
could manage weekly {rental} prop- 
erty—such management is at last rec 
ognized for what it is, namely a most 
complex and important task, worthy 
of the highest endeavor. 

We have to remember that the real 
purpose of housing is not merely to 
create a better environment for people, 
better security, and cheaper rents, but 
by these means to create happiness for 
the individual, for the family, and for 
the community. 

The chief recommendation of the 
methods of management that I am 
describing is that they are built round 
the tenant and adapted to his needs 
as an individual. In the inter-war 
years, the needs of the individual were 
very imperfectly understood and this 
lack resulted in two major defects that 
are now very familiar to us: 

(1) The houses were generally de- 
signed without reference to the needs 
of the housewife, who often found 
herself without cupboards or a hot 
water system. 

(2) The siting and layout of estates 
ignored the shopping and recreational 
needs of the tenants and of their chil 
dren, with the consequent boredom 
and frustration that created problems 
for the housing manager. 

One of the duties of a good housing 
manager is to develop the sense of 
mutual responsibility between land 
lord and tenant that can not well be 
done by impersonal methods. 


Rent Delinquencies 


Avoidable arrears of rent are a 
waste of public money. We all know 
that in bad times arrears are bound 
to occur but we also know that there 
are tenants who, in spite of regular 
wages and a cheap rent, owe arrears 
all the same. Here the collector’s per 


sonal knowledge of the facts helps 
him to discriminate between the two 
types of tenant. By discussing the 
matter thoroughly with the tenant, the 
manager will, as far as possible, ob 
viate the necessity for threatening 
letters, notices to quit, etc., and will 
(in normal times) keep his arrears 
low. Subsidized municipal housing 1s, 
by and large, the best value for money 
in the country and it is important that 
the tenant should realize this fact. 

Another example of wastage is bad 
husbandry in gardening. Here, again, 
threats are less effective than the good 
example of neighbors and the per 
sonal encouragement of someone who 
understands the difficulties. 

Similarly, if tenants injure the fabric 
of the property either by wanton dam 
age or extreme neglect, that too is a 
matter. A collector should 
never order even minor repairs with 
out first inspecting the defect in order 
to make a right diagnosis and, if he 
sees signs of such damage or neglect, 
he then has an opportunity of giving 
friendly advice or warning, 


serious 


which is 
much more effective than an unex 
pected visit from a sanitary inspector. 

Yet another example of wastage is 
what the Ministry of Health calls “un 
der occupation” of houses—where, for 
instance, the elderly couple whose chil 
dren have married and left, stay on in 
a large house, which is badly needed 
by younger families. Although in 
happier days, we shall hope to see 
spare rooms for everybody, clearly at 
the present time, with the acute hous 
ing shortage, this under occupation is 
a wrong use of subsidized housing- 
such families or couples should be 
offered the best of the smaller accom 
modation that is available. 


Overcrowding and the “Problem” 
Family 
Overcrowding—the opposite of un 
der occupation—should be dealt with 
in the same way and the collector, 
through his knowledge of the fam 
ilies, should see that they are offered 
larger accommodation before they ac 

tually become overcrowded. 

We have heard a good deal in the 
past about the difficult or “problem” 
family but I think that a good many 
of these families, if they had been 
suitably placed in the beginning and 
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had had the friendly relationship with 
the collector I have been trying to 
describe, need not have been problem 
families at all. But of course there is 
a small (a very small) percentage of 
real problem families and there are no 
short cuts to dealing with them by 
any method, except that in all such 
cases, better results are obtained by the 
exercise of friendliness and patience 
over a long period than by any other 
means. 

There has perhaps been too much 
discussion in the past about treating 
the problem tenant by individual 
methods and too little realization that 
all tenants, good, bad, and indifferent, 
should be treated by individual meth- 
ods and that until this is done, good 
management can not be said to exist. 
Certainly any method that singles out 
the bad tenant for special treatment 
and takes the good tenant for granted 
by ignoring him, is wholly to be de 
precated. 

Separate Repair and Maintenance 

Staffs 

Although it is risky to make gen- 
eralizations about local government 
where circumstances differ so widely 
in different areas, yet I would venture 
to recommend that as far as possible 
housing departments of sufficient size 
should have their own repair and 
maintenance staffs. Against this rec- 
ommendation, it may be said that as 
the Borough Surveyor has large 
maintenance commitments in any case, 
it is wasteful to duplicate the admin- 
istration (foremen, chargehands, etc.). 
But the arguments for it, I think, are 
much more convincing. 

Firstly, it gives the housing man- 
ager the necessary close control of the 
work, so that he can get the most 
urgent repairs done first and can make, 
good on gaps and shortages in service. 
Secondly, he knows how much repairs 
are costing up to date and exactly 
why. Thirdly, it gives the housing - 
staff a much closer link with mainte- 
nance work and much better oppor- 
tunities of becoming qualified to deal 
with it. Fourthly, and perhaps the 
most important of all, it gives the 
manual staff (if properly directed) a 
feeling of pride in belonging to the 
housing department and consequently 
greater efficiency in production. 

Selection of Tenants 

One of our most serious contem 
porary problems is the terrible size of 
our waiting lists compared with the 
accommodation available. Much has 
been said about methods of selecting 
priorities and the merits and demerits 
of the points system. As each local 
authority must decide these things for 
itself, I do not propose to discuss the 
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systems here, beyond making two 
points. 

(1) Whatever system of priorities is 
adopted, the public should understand 
the general principles on which the 
choice is made. Nothing is more likely 
to damage the good name of local 
government than a_ suspicion that 
houses are let by influence. Not only 
must the system of priorities be fair, 
but it must also seem fair. (It is not 
advisable to let the public know the 
system in detail; in fact, difficulties 
have sometimes arisen where too much 
detail has been given.) 

(2) The interviewing clerks are at 
the present time the most important 
public relations ofhcers in local gov 
ernment. They have a_ nerve-racking 
and thankless task that requires all the 
virtues of the saints and I would sug 
gest that they should be carefully 
selected, most carefully and sympa 
thetically trained, constantly consulted, 
and—last but not least—put on the 
establishment at decent rates of pay. 

Decentralization 

I conclude with what, for the hous 
ing officer, is the most difficult con 
temporary problem of all, namely the 
ever-increasing expansion of his work. 
I am not referring to the nightmare 
expansion of work that the London 
housing officers have been grappling 
with ever since 1944, which has been 
caused by large-scale requisitioning 
and subsequent management of such 
property; | am referring to the great 
and much more welcome increase that 
is coming to all of us in permanent 
housing. How are we to preserve the 
essential features of good management 
and still treat the ‘tenant as an individ 
ual on such an enormous scale? 

I think there is only one answer 
decentralization—and some of the 
largest local authorities in the country 
have already 
into local areas. 

I believe that the smallest cell of 
administration should be the _ three 
hundred tenancies under one collec 
tor and that these cells should be 
grouped into units of a suitable size 
—say 1500 or 2000 under a senior col 
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lector—and these again into larger 
groups of several thousand. The pat 
tern will be varied indefinitely accord 
ing to local needs and areas, so long 
as the basic principles underly the 
pattern. 

What matters is that the tenant shall 
not feel lost and uncared for (his re 
quests for repairs not carried out, his 
letters unanswered) in a vast imper 
sonal machine, with an abstract collec 
tive landlord, so remote that he differs 
very little from the absentee landlord 
of the last century. 
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OMAHA 
Begins Fourth Year of Tenant- 
Sponsored Grounds Beautification 

The grounds beautification program 
for 522-unit South Side Terrace 
Homes in Omaha went into its fourth 
year this spring, with the expectation 
that there would be 100 per cent ten 
ant participation. In 1946, there was 
97 per cent participation—a dramatic 
increase over the first year of the pro 
gram, when only one building was 
bordered with flowers and shrubberies 
Glenn H, Groff, Management Aid 
at the Homes, regards the pro 
gram as “one of the finest tools with 
which to build better and more endur 
ing tenant-management relations,’ as 
well as a means of increasing the at 
tractiveness of the project and adding 
to the well-being of the residents 

The program is planned and ad 
ministered annually by the tenants 
association. A 1947 innovation was the 
establishment of a plant nursery early 
in the year. Experience of previous 
years had proved that transplanting 
achieves _ better results than direct 
planting. The association, therefore, 
arranged for the construction of seed 
boxes and other equipment necessary 
for the operation of a nursery—with 
tenants permitted to bring their seeds 
to the nursery and to plant and care 
for them there until such time as trans 
planting was in season. 

As in the three previous years, the 
management of the Homes will take 
colored movies of the grounds at vari 
ous times throughout the growing sea 
son—featuring particularly the “prize 
winning” yards and gardens. Movies 
for the earlier years have been shown 
at both national and regional confer 
ences of NAHO and have created 
widespread interest in the Omaha ap 
proach to encouraging tenant main 
tenance of grounds. 


NEWARK 
Twelve Vacancies Publicized; 
Applications Flood in from Three States 
The Housing Authority of the City 
of Newark had twelve five-room apart 
ments available last month in a re 
cently completed “671” development, 
known as Roosevelt Homes. To be 
eligible for the apartments, families 
were required to consist of from four 
to seven members, show a total in 
come of from $1800 to $2200, and 
demonstrate a year’s residence in New 
ark—in substandard housing. Finding 
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qualified applicants took some effort 
on the part of the Authority. When 
a statement to this effect found its way 
into a local paper, applications for the 
twelve units flooded into the Author 
ity’s offces New York, 
Pennsylvania, and from various parts 
of New Jersey. 

A new schedule of income limits 
for the five-room apartments was pend 
ing at the time the above applications 
were being taken, raising them to a 
range of from $1900 to $2500. Under 
the new schedule, both for the larger 
apartments and for the other types of 
fered by the Authority, from 7900 to 
8000 eligible applications were reported 
to be on file with the Authority. 


trom from 


CONTRA COSTA 
Authority Personnel Participate 
in Training Course 
A short training course tor its em 
ployees was recently sponsored by the 
Housing Authority of the County of 
Contra cooperation with 
Arthur Schroeder, Training Adviset 
of the Region VI FPHA office. The 
course was conducted in five sessions 
and followed the outline below. 
I. Why Do We Need Public Housing 
Hl. What Is A Local Housing Authorit 
Ill. How Did Our Local Housing Start and 
Where Is It Going? 
IV. Where Do IT Belong In This Organiza 
tion? 
(a) What are my job duties 
(b) Who is my immediate superior 
(c) What is the line of 
and down from my job 
(d) What relationship has my job to 
other housing authority employees? to 
tenants? to the general public 
Who Lives In Public Housing? 
(a) Are tenants different from othe 


people ° 


Costa, in 
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(b) Are many tenants difficult? 

(c) Can we influence difficult tenants 
to be more cooperative? 

(d) How? 

Why, How and To Whom Should W 
Be “Selling” Public Housing? 

(a) Local 
agencies. 


government officials and 


(b) Business and industrial groups 
(c) Clubs, organizations, churches 
(a) Our tenants. 

At the final session, a skit entitled 
“What's Wrong with this Picture?” 
was presented, in which “nearly every 
mistake that a housing authority em 
ployee can make, was carefully 
made “i 


DALLAS 
Authority Establishes Trust 
Fund for Employee Pensions 

Employees of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Dallas may now receive 
retirement pensions and death bene 
fits under a “pension trust” plan 
adopted on April 1 of this year. The 
plan calls for monthly contributions 
from both the Authority and its em 
ployees—5 per cent of salary from both 
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VALLEJO AUTHORITY CHARTS COSTS 
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sources. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Newspaper Commends ‘’Spick-and-Span”’ 
Appearance of Housing Project 

Public praise of the maintenance 
efhciency of The Philadelphia Hous 
ing Authority appeared for the second 
time in recent months in the Philadel 
phia Evening Bulletin, when a June 5 
editorial cited Allen Homes 
spick-and-span 
spots in Philadelphia.” The editorial 


These contributions are in 
vested with an insurance company in 
individual annuity policies for the em 
ployees covered, as well as individual 
life insurance policies that provide 
death benefits equal to the entrance 
salaries of the employees. 

These insurance policies are, in : 
Richard 


eflect, contracted for on a group basis, = 
; as “one of the most 


with the stipulation that there shall 
be no rejection of individual policies 





on the basis of possible health defici 
encies. Retirement benetits start at 
the age of 65. 

were with the 
Authority prior to April 1 of this year 


receive “past 


Employees who 


benefits under 
the plan through a special contribution 
from the Authority. 

The plan is administered by four 
“trustees —three staff members of the 
Authority and Executive Djrector 
James L. Stephenson as an ex officio 
member. 


service 


then went on to describe the appear 
ance of the Homes as “so outstanding 
that the remainder of the city is ex 
tremely drab by comparison.” ; 

The Bulletin credited this achieve 
ment to the maintenance education 
program conducted by the project’s 
Manager, Dr. Irvin W. Underhill, in 
cooperation with three public schools. 

An earlier editorial (see March 1947 
JouRNAL, page 84) spoke in favor of 
the economies and efficiency that large 
scale property 


management achieves. 
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VERMIN CONTROL DRIVE STARTED; 
NEWEST MATERIALS, METHODS USED 


An intensihed drive against vermin 
infested housing, to be carried on for 
the six-month period June | to Decem 
ber 31, 1947, has been launched in 
FPHA directly operated projects. As 
a tool in waging this battle against in 
festation, FPHA in mid-May issued its 
Bulletin No. 63 on “Vermin Control”. 
It contains data on the methods and 
materials for vermin control perfected 
during the war, when United States 
Public Health Service engineers worked 
with FPHA in experimenting with 
DDT and other recent developments 
in the field. John Taylor Egan, FPHA’s 
\ssistant Commiussioner for Project 
Management, says: “These experiments 
have shown that effective control can 
be obtained at a P.U.M. cost of not 
more than 15 cents after the first year 
of the vermin control program.” 


Mr. Egan also states that: “Recent 
thorough inspections of all dwelling 
units managed by three large local 
housing authorities disclosed an alarm 
ing degree of vermin infestation. .. . 
One region has already initiated a re 
gion-wide program of vermin contro: 
and found startling degrees of infes 
tations.” 


Copies of Bulletin 63 are available 
through FPHA regional offices for local 
housing authority management person 
nel who may want to initiate the same 
kind of vermin control drive now un 
der way in FPHA developments. 


RED CROSS SOURCE OF FINANCIAL 
AID TQ SERVICEMEN’S FAMILIES 

Management personnel of the New 
Orleans Housing Authority were re 
cently notified of the services available 
trom the Red Cross when allotments 
to servicemen’s families are delayed. 
In outlining the Red Cross procedures 
to the management staff, the suggestion 
was made that all servicemen’s fam 
ilies be given these same facts. 

Under Red Cross regulations, finan 
cial assistance is available to service 
men to cover “basic maintenance” and 
such “special needs” as medical and 
hospital care and transportation, as 
follows: 


“Home Service will provide financial 
assistance for basic maintenance and 
tor special needs during the period 
pending the first receipt of federal dis 
ability or death benefits, and during 
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Hints to the Housing Manager 


periods when such payinents as may 
be due are delayed or interrupted 
Federal disability benefits’ includes 
vocational rehabilitation allowances un 
t the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act ot 1944 
(socalled ‘GI Bill ot Rights’). ‘Pending 


der the educational provisions « 


first receipt of Federal benefits’ applies 
to receipt of first payment on an initial 
claim, on an appeal on a claim on which 
payment had never been approved, and 
on a reopened claim which had never 
previously been allowed. It is expected 
that the applicant would present indi 


cation that there reasonable basis 
lor the appeal or tor the reopening of 
the claim. Payments will be considered 
delayed when the delay 1s due to a 
delay in issuance and not when it ts 
due to the failure of the payee to be 
present to receive it’at the place to 
which it has been sent. Home Service 
will also extend financial assistance, 
insotar as tunds are available, to vet 
cTrans awaiting subsistence allowance 
under the educational and on-the-jol 
training benefits of the Servicemen 
Readjustment Act of 1944. 


HINTS TO THE AMATEUR PAINTER... 


are provided for tenants who keep their houses painted—inside and out—at Nor 
wayne, Michigan—1900-unit permanent war housing development. The hints and 
sketches appeared in the May 23 issue of Norwayne News, tenant-produced newsletter. 


end. 


on the brush. 


1. Don't leave a 
paint brush in 
water. 


\ 
2. Don't stand <¢% 
a brush on qi 
the bristle 


3. Don't allow 
any paint product to harden 






L. Do clean the brush promptly after use 
with thinner for the paint product used. 


2. Next, wash the brush 
gently with mild soap 
suds and water and rinse 


in clear water. 


3. Then comd or brush the 


bristle straight. 


After that, wrap carefully, 
and permit the brush to dry 
without disturbing or bending 


the bristles. 


And you're ready for the next 


paint job. 
















































































Project Services Save Management Costs 


Five examples that prove the point—-reported by the 
Housing Authority of the City of San Antonio, Texas 


I—RESIDENT RENOVATION OF 
COMMUNITY BUILDING FURNITURE 

The community councils at Wheat 
ley Courts (236 units) and Lincoln 
Heights (342 units) are very active 
and have a very keen sense of re 
sponsibility for giving leadership to 
and providing facilities for community 
programs, Used lounge furniture was 
supplied by the Housing Authority for 
both project community buildings. The 
residents felt that this additional equip 
ment was an asset to the project and, 
to make it even more attractive and 
to show their appreciation for its re 
ceipt, they undertook a job of reno 
vating it. Bids from several furniture 
repair companies were obtained, the 
lowest of which was $122 per project. 
One hundred and twenty-two dollars 
was a fair price for this job but would 
have depleted the funds of the coun 
cils;) Several members of the groups 
were experienced in this kind of work 
and offered their services free of charge. 
Other residents were quick to respond 
and a refinishing crew was organized. 

The Housing Authority furnished 
some of the necessary materials and 
equipment, such as cleaning naptha, 
wax, varnish,.and brushes. The total 
cost to the Housing Authority for the 
job of renovating the furniture at 
Wheatley Courts was $37. At Lincoln 
Courts, the job was completed at a cost 
of $25. Thus, through resident co 
operation, a total of $62 was expended 
for furniture reconditioning for both 
buildings, as against the $244 that 
would have been required if done by 
established firm. 

Since the Housing Authority is re 
sponsible for R.M. & R. on project 
equipment, this resident-performed op 
eration resulted in an actual saving to 
the Authority of $182. 


1I—RESIDENT MAINTENANCE 
OF COMMUNITY BUILDING 


Janitorial costs for Wheatley Courts 
were running too high, The budget 
was about to be over-run. This prob 
lem was brought to the attention of the 
community council, which felt that 
this problem was rightfully one for 
the residents to solve. A special com 
mittee was appointed to study the 
situation and to make recommenda 
tions as to what the community coun 
cil could do. As a result, a permanent 
committee of the community council 
was appointed to be responsible for 
the maintenance of that part of the 
building used for community programs. 
Mops, brooms, buckets, and other 
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Mary Nan Gamble, Project Services 
Adviser in FPHA’s Region V office, 
submitted this report to the Journal of 
Housing, with the statement: “. . . we 
have always maintained that the appli 
cation of project services policies, pro- 
cedures, and methods results in dollars- 
and-cents savings to housing manage- 


ment. ... 





cleaning materials were supplied by 
the Authority. The maintenance com 
mittee drafted different groups on a 
rotating plan for a thorough clean-up 
of the building twice a week and ot 
tener if necessary. All individuals and 
groups that use the building are re 
quired to leave it in order. 

The chart below shows comparative 
costs for janitorial expense before and 
after resident maintenance. The bulk 
of the man hours shown as a project 
cost are used in cleaning that portion 
of the building used for the project 
management office. As shown on the 
chart, resident maintenance resulted in 
a savings of $275.60 over six months. 


III—RESIDENT HEALTH SURVEY 

Two years ago, the infant death rate 
in San Antonio caused by diarrhea was 
alarmingly high. A city-wide campaign 
to combat the conditions that contri- 
buted to the spread of the disease was 
launched. Settlement houses, housing 
projects, schools, PTA’s, and other 
groups that have contact with families 
joined forces with the city health de- 
partment. Volunteers were given a 
pre-service training course by the doc 
tors and nurses from the health de 
partment before starting out on house- 
to-house visits, These volunteers were 
hand picked and well trained. They 
were responsible for taking into the 
homes information on cleanliness and 
sanitation and bringing back informa 
tion on garbage disposal, general clean 
liness, illness, ete. 

The Housing Authority and its resi 
dents were anxious to do their share 
toward making the city a_ healthier 
place in which to live and, in addition, 
saw an opportunity for obtaining in- 
formation that would be most valu- 
able to housing management. Every 
family in the Authority’s four low-rent 
projects was visited by a volunteer. 
The volunteers, wearing the official 
badge of the health department, took 
into every home information on how to 


care for and dispose of garbage prop 
erly, on how to sterilize baby bottles 
and properly handle baby diapers, etc. 
The volunteers brought out informa 
tion on the residents’ use and care of 
refrigeration, toilet 
well as on the cleanliness of the units. 

Since we already knew that residents 
of housing projects had electrical re 
frigeration and modern toilet facilities, 
our resident volunteers checked for 
worn gaskets, leaking 


facilities, etc., as 


faucets, torn 
screens, poor housekeeping, etc. These 
check sheets were turned into the pro 
ject manager, who sifted the informa 
tion and turned over to the proper staff 
persons those parts of the reports that 
related to their functions. The main 
tenance department issued repair orders 
for faulty refrigerators, water leaks, 
screen repairs, etc. The leasing and 
occupancy section acted on instances of 
overcrowding of units, illegal transfer 
ot leases, oc. Home counselors worked 
on poor housekeeping problems. 
Actual dollars-and-cents savings to 
the Authority achieved under this pro 
gram were computed as follows. An in 
spector employed for preventive main 
tenance work is paid at the rate of 
$1.12 per hour. Approximately one-half 
of every hour such an employee works 
is spent in /ocating the things that need 
to be repaired and the other half-hour 
is devoted to actual repairs. On this 
basis, the work done by the resident 
volunteers actually saved the Authority 
$1277—figuring a 50 cents per hour 
rate of saving, and figuring that each 
volunteer spent one hour per unit. 


IV—HOME COUNSELORS 
INSTRUCT ON USE OF STOVES 
During 1945, a special stove me 
chanic was employed by the Authority 
to inspect and repair cooking ranges, 
space heaters, and hot water heaters. A 
door-to-door inspection was started first 
at Alazan-Apache Courts. At intervals 
during the inspections, the mechanic 
reported instances of repairs that were 
necessary because of improper care and 
use of the equipment. Names and ad 
dresses of the offenders were turned 
over to the home counselors. The home 
counselors made several home visits to 
these families and worked with them 
in giving them an understanding of 
the proper use of their stoves: instruc 
tions covering use of the oven and top 
burners for different types of cookery, 
how properly to take the stove apart 
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for thorough cleaning, what types of 
soap and cleaning powders to use, etc. 
Special articles on the care and use of 
equipment were printed in the resi 
dent newspaper. Special fliers were 
handed out to residents from the man 
igement office at “rent-paying time.” 

One year later, the same type of in- 
spection by the same mechanic was 
made and he reports that in every in- 
stance the poor housekeeping condi- 
tion of the stoves showed marked im 
provement. In 1945, a total of $1003.99 
was spent on R. M. & R. for stoves. 
For 1946, a total of $820.72 was spent 

a savings of $183.27. The mainten 
ance department has attributed a part 
of this savings to the concentrated edu 
cational program on care. A 
much greater improvement is expected 
in 1947, : 


stove 


V—RESIDENT PURCHASE OF 

COMMUNITY BUILDING EQUIPMENT 

1—Side-wall lamps were purchased 
and installed by residents at Lincoln 
Courts at a cost of $28. These lamps 
gave a soft indirect lighting effect that 
added warmth and a homelike atmo- 
sphere to an otherwise cold, bare room. 

2—An imitation red brick fireplace 
built by a resident group now is com 
plete with a brass fireside set, purchased 
by the same group. The set cost $55. 

3—The community council pur 
chased and installed an air-conditioning 
unit in the Lincoln Courts community 
building at a cost of $440. 

4—Pictures, ornamental vases, flower 
bowls, and candle holders were pur 
chased at a cost of $20. 

5—A coolerator was purchased by 
the Girl Scout troop committee at a 
cost of $40. 

6—A resident organization contri 
buted $120 toward the purchase of a * 
set of drums for the teen-age orchestra. 


THE FENCE... 


the story of how a community tragedy became the basis 
for a spirit of community service and pride 


MARION F. WILSON 
Project Services Adviser, Manage 
ment Division, Federal Public 
Housing Authority, Region VIII 


The wind was sharp, insistent that 
mid-February morning. The previous 
day it had been almost warm, with a 
first suggestion of spring. The ice 
covered river was breaking up, mov 
ing slowly downstream. 

The 


small 


carried a 
two little girls, 
aged four and five, residents of River 
side Homes, a low-rent housing proj 
ect of the Columbus (Ohio) Metro 
politan Housing Authority, had been 
missing from their homes since the 
day before. 


morning newspaper 
page one story 


By mid-morning, the police and fire 
departments started the slow painful 
process of dragging the river along the 
shore that skirted the The 
river's icy coat was disintegrating, oc 
casionally bumping the drag boat. By 
noon the first litthe body was found. 
In the late 


project. 


afternoon, as the sun 


moved down into the city’s smoke, 


the river gave up its second little victim. 

Most of the first page ol the late 
afternoon paper devoted to the 
story. There were pictures of tired 
distraught mothers, of a _ worried 
group of residents standing on the 
levee, of the river with its ice and 
drag boat, of that part of the housing 
project near the river. 

Needed—A Fence 

Out on the project, one noticed that 
the little children were no longer play 
ing about in groups or by themselves. 


was 





COMPARISON OF JANITORIAL EXPENSES 
FOR WHEATLEY COURTS ADMINISTRATION BUILDING— 
BEFORE AND AFTER RESIDENT MAINTENANCE 


(Figuring janitorial costs at 53 cents per hour) 





BEFORE 


Hours 

For quarter ending 

December 1945 326 $172.78 
For quarter ending 

March 1946 406 
For quarter ending 

June 1946 420 
First six months of 1946 


215.18 


222.60 
$437.78 





AFTER 
Hours Cost 
For quarter ending 
September 1946 185 $ 
For quarter ending 
December 1946 


98.05 


64.13 


Last six months of 1946 $162.18 





1946 


1946 





Difference between costs for first six months and last six months 


Difference between costs for last quarter 1945 and last quarter 


$275.60 


$108.65 
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An older child or mother stayed with 
them when they After 
a day of futile worrying, a small group 


of mothers 


were outside. 
came to the manager 
What was needed to protect the small 
children was a fence along the levee 

a fence high enough to keep in the 
remaining 216 who 


youngsters were 


six years of age and under and who 
lived in that 252-unit project. The 
manager explained to the group the 
location of the project property line 
it was on the project side of the levee 
If a fence were to be erected, it should 
be on top of the levee and that was 
which the 
housing authority had no jurisdiction 
Since there many 
areas throughout the city 
to the 
protective fence anywhere along the 
banks had never been considered. 
This little 
into action. They appeared at the next 
meeting of the city council with a 
petition many signatures 
They wanted a fence on the levee and 
summer playground leadership. The 
mayor and were 


city property, over local 
residential 
that 


question of a 


were 
were 


close river, the 


group of mothers went 


carrying 


council members 


sympathetic and agreed to consider 
the matter. There were the problems 
of available materials, jurisdictions of 
departments. After a 


starts, in six weeks the fence appeared 
How It Was Done 

We could say that this is the end of 

the story. But what happened on the 

project during that 


series of false 


six-week period 
with that spark-plug group of resident 
mothers is the real story. At one stage 
of their pressure activity, this little 
group suggested to the mayor that if 
the city did not have sufficient funds 
to pay for the materials for a fence, 
the residents certainly collect 
funds. The first blow 
came when they learned the cost of the 
best fence—$1,200. That much money 
would certainly 


would 
the nec essary 


not be forthcoming 
from residents in a project that was 
predominately tenanted by families of 
low incomes. So the group had to go 
back to the mayor. They learned, 
after the first excitement had died 
that many residents did not 
seem too concerned about the fence 

not concerned enough to attend city 


down, 


council meetings or to donate money. 
And as this little group worked, they 
learned that many residents wanted to 
know just “who they thought they 
(Continued on page 218) 
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MORE ON CORPORATE TAXES—RENTAL HOUSING 

(An extension of the George Duggar—Henry Proppei 
discussion of the question—see April Jouxnar, page 103; 
June JourNAL, page 167.) 


Mr. Duggar Says... 

Now that we may have gathered a bystander or two, | 
wish we could stage a good scrap for the customers. But 
I am afraid I opened my whole bag of tricks in the April 
JOURNAL. 

I judged the NCH proposals on three counts. You choose 
to defend the accelerated amortization plan on all three 
and to postpone further discussion of the Paul-Colean pro 
posal for a special engagement. That is fair enough. 

My first question was, will accelerated amortization so 
reduce costs or increase profits as to induce more construc 
tion or lower rents? | took the figures presented and made 
calculations that convinced me that the so-called advantage 
in the plan “shrinks to nothing for an ambitious business 
man who thinks he can make more than 4 per cent in other 
endeavors.” I pulled that punch; I don’t see any other 
businessmen around. And you rudely puncture my dream 
balloon that insurance companies are different. But i 
there is no advantage to the businessman, is there any need 
for all the fancy finance? (I’m not insisting, I'm asking.) 
You had an opportunity to show that your figures or my 
calculations from them were wrong. You ducked but | 
think, I hit you anyway! 

The rest of my discussion of the accelerated amortiza 
tion plan was to show that any other “advantages” in the 
plan were not in accord with good public policy and would 
not live up to the “three major benefits in the public inter 
est” claimed for it in Tomorrow's Town. Your indictment 
of existing financial arrangements is all well enough but 
seems to me beside the point. 

The plan assumes that the problem is to “write off” 
investment quickly. (This assumes that present amount 
of investment per dwelling unit is unavoidable.) The 
funds needed for the write-off are to be piped in from a 
corporation’s other assets or from higher rents. In the pub 
lished example it leans particularly heavily upon these un 
named other assets and_ still doesn’t develop large scale 
rental housing as a good present prospect. 

But such transfers of funds (even if possible) do not 
exhaust the possibilities. A more direct approach might be 
better; i.c., don’t have such a big financial load in the first 
place. I don’t mean we should wait until materials prices 
have returned to where they were under OPA. I don’t 
suggest wishful assumptions about reducing the various 
costs of running building organizations. But more use 
might be made of existing low interest rates. You rule 
out the insurance companies, who are my nominations for 
this job. What would you think, then, about the govern 
ment carrying some of the risk through yield insurance 
(not necessarily under the original W-E-T clauses), thus 
holding the interest rate rather low? Of course, we should 
not forget that local housing authority bonds backed by 
public subsidy have won still lower interest rates. The 
expenditure side of public finance should be pushed by 
the National Committee on Housing, while we all try to 
devise really workable ways of harnessing taxes, also, to 
house production. 

And, Harry, let’s get back to the Paul-Colean proposal 
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some time. That suggests dealing with all the likely 
changes in the corporate income tax; | think this “acceler 
ated amortization” plan is just a pet of yours. Let’s deal 
seriously with the question, how likely is “genuine equity 
investment,’ with or without the corporate income tax? 
If the increasingly important insurance companies must 
be ruled out, we might base our factual investigation upon, 
say, the 1920's and see how much of that building boom, 
which preceded enactment of the graduated corporate in 
come tax, was based on “genuine equity financing.” 
George S. Duggar, Madison, Wisconsin 

Mr. Propper Replies... 

It strikes me that we have exhausted the possibilities ol 
discussing the accelerated amortization plan and the Paul 
Colean study in correspondence and will have to wait for 
a face-to-face meeting to continue the engagement. 

Even so, I can not let a couple of the points made in 
vour second letter go unchallenged, since you reiterate a 
position that I think involves a fallacious premise and 
wrong approach. I point to your reference to the “am 
bitious businessman” and his 4 per cent. You presume a 
major preoccupation with immediate profits on the part 
of investors in multi-family rental projects, when as a mat 
ter of fact they are concerned much more with safety of 
investment and reasonably certain continuing yield. 


Then you take me to task for assuming that present high 
costs are unavoidable. Your question suggests that they 
are avoidable at this time. My only answer must be that, 
if they were, we would be getting much more multi 
family rental housing. Likewise as to the low interest rates 
of which you speak. Interest rates today are lower than 
they have ever been in the history of building and amortiza 
tion rates are more favorable than ever before. Neverthe 
less, we still are not getting multi-family rental housing. 
The only possibility of lower interest rates is government 
financing, which frankly I am not considering for moderate 
rental construction, since I am certain that, aside from 
feasibility and the policy questions involved, it would take 
at least 12 to 18 months before such a plan could be made 
available and 24 to 36 months before any construction could 
be completed under it. The job | repeat, is to get housing 
now. 

Let's remember that the accelerated amortization plan is 
aimed at producing moderate-rental housing. We know 
it can not produce low-rent housing. At the same time 
that the National Committee on Housing put forward this 
plan it urged the enactment of an emergency program of 
100,000 subsidized units to be built and administered by 
local housing authorities for low-income veterans. 

As to your last paragraph, I hope—and this is said not 
for dialectic purposes but meant very sincerely—that a way 
can be found to change the pattern of our rental housing 
construction to an investment basis. I have been con 
vinced for years that many of our most serious housing 
and planning difficulties stem from the fact that our ap 
proach to all real estate has been speculative. We can ‘not 
work any substantial and long-term improvement until 
that pattern is changed. 

Henry M. Propper, New York City 
Mr. Duggar Warns 
in a postal card just received, that the argument is not yet 
over. (See August JouRNAL). 
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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT IS MORE THAN HOUSING 

I am interested in NAHO’s proposal to sponsor some 
working conferences on administrative problems of rede 
velopment agencies. The early days of local housing author 
ity organization give ample proof of the need for getting 
together to thrash out administrative problems at the begin 
ning of a new venture. My first concern, for meetings such 
as you propose, is that the complexity of urban redevelop 
ment programs be recognized from the beginning and that 
discussion of administrative problems give representation of 
all of the interests that are bound to be involved. It would 
seem to me that nearly all the many interests centered at 
1313 East Sixtieth Street [the address of the building in 
which NAHO is housed, in which are located thirteen other 
public administration groups} would be equally concerned. 
On many occasions I have been present at discussions of 
urban redevelopment where I was particularly impressed 
by the tendency many people have to think of urban rede 
velopment as merely one element or phase of housing and 
to overlook its much broader significance as an effort to 
thoroughly reshape our cities. Do you think there is any 
possibility that NAHO’s acting as sponsor to meetings would 
lead to similar misconceptions? Is there any possibility 
that NAHO, the American Society of Planning Officials, 
the American Municipal Association, and other 1313 organ 
izations could join together? Maybe the Milwaukee experi 
ence described in your Local Authority Letter No. 53 gives 
a lead to be followed, 


Frank Herring, Washington, D. C. 


WHY | LEFT PUBLIC HOUSING 

I left the service of public housing voluntarily and on 
friendly terms (also with regret) after deliberating on the 
following points: 

1. There seemed to be small chances of advancement in 
public housing for people of professional ratings. 

2. Almost without exception, the professional people in 
the field were working under direction of, and were respon 
sible to, managers of less education and training. 

Since I found little satisfaction in working under these 
circumstances, I thought I ought to change. 

I still follow with interest and with sympathy the struggle 
the housing program is undergoing at this time but have 
to concentrate all my energies upon the struggles of my 
own program. 


NEWS FROM PARIS . .. AND OF MESSRS.’ ASCHER, SHIRE 

I had lunch with Charlie Ascher yesterday. He is now 
Special Assistant to Walter Laves at UNESCO. Strangely 
enough, he is not concerned with Housing and Planning, 
but is trying to coordinate various programs of UNESCO 
and help Laves in administration matters. He tells me 
Pete Shire is arriving next week on some private business 
and it will be rare fun to battle out again with Pete some 
of the hectic days of war housing. 

Barton Jenks, Paris, France 


PLACE OF COLLEGES—UNIVERSITIES IN HOUSING 

I am interested in what Mr. Manser had to say in the 
April Journat and what they are attempting at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. I am particularly interested 
inasmuch as we are just now attempting to formulate a 
curriculum or a group of integrated curricula here at 
Columbia in the fields of planning, housing, and urban 
development. We have given many courses in these subjects 
in the past but all of our work needs to be more closely 
related and perhaps clearly explained. I plan to correspond 
with Mr. Manser as to the progress of their curriculum. 

From his article, which I think is generally well-written, 
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I would question the inclusiveness or exclusiveness of his 
five fields of interest. I wonder just where he would include 
the problem of determining housing needs, housing types, 
family living standards, to say nothing of the important 
problem of housing design . 

From his article it would appear that they are essentially 
interested in private enterprise housing. | personally feel 
that any training program should prepare persons to pat 
ticipate either in public or private housing and that the 
problems of both public and private housing should enter 
into the curriculum. 

You will no doubt be interested in the final recommenda 
tion that we may have for our new curriculum as we 
develop it—about the first of next year. 

]. Marshall Miller, Columbia University 


LOCAL OPERATION—CRITICAL FRONT IN HOUSING 

| look forward to my new role in public housing {see 
“Personals,” page 218) with mixed feelings: | hate to leave 
FPHA, where I have served (both it and its predecessor 
agencies ) for over thirteen years and with such pleasant 
associations; on the other hand, the Baltimore. program 
offers a challenge that I have been unable to resist. [ am 
fully aware of the tremendous job that I am about to under 
take and I shall need all of the help, both locally and from 
my housing friends in NAHO, that I can get. My great 
est hope 1S that, with adequate assistance, | shall be able 
to effectively continue my work in the public housing field 

on a front that | believe to be the most important and 
critical, both now and in the immediate future, that 1s, 
the local front. 


Oliver C. Winston, Washington, D. C. 



























PROVE THAT 


“EASY-TITES” 


OUTLAST ORDINARY FAUCET WASHERS 6-to-1 


Numerous military installations, hotels, 
schools, etc., have made this test. They have 
installed ‘‘EASY-TITE’’ 300°F. Fabric-rein- 
forced Washers in ‘‘ear-marked"’ faucets, 
placed ordinary washers in an opposite line, then 
noted results over a period. 

**EASY-TITES” have always outlasted the ordinary 
washers 6-to-1, usually remaining in ‘‘active service” 
long after the tests were concluded. 

**EASY-TITES,"’ built of DUPONT NEOPRENE, withstand 
extreme high temperatures upwards of 300° F. Fabric- 
reinforced like a tire, they won't split or mush out of 
shape. Install modern ‘‘EASY-TITES" to cut your water 
and fuel bills, reduce labor costs and prolong the life 
of costly fixtures. 

FREE 102-PAGE CATALOG — 

lists over 2,000 ‘SEXAUER' Triple-Wear Replacement Parts 
and patented Precision Tools for maintenance of plumbing 
and heating systems, os advertised in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST. Write for your free copy. 

J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., INC., DEPT. J5, 
2503-5 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK CITY 51. 





IN PLUMBING AND HEATING 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
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THE FENCE— 

(Continued from page 215) 
were—who did they think they rep- 
resented.” 

They came to management with 
their problems. It was suggested that 
they might set up an official organiza- 
tion, invite all residents to an open 
meeting, present plans, a tentative con- 
stitution, and a method of representa- 
tion by buildings. The project’s com- 
munity room was not available, since 
it had been rented temporarily to the 
contractor who was building the local 
veterans housing projects. So arrange- 
ments were made to hold the first 
meeting in the maintenance building 
and assistance was obtained from the 
director of a nearby community house 
for future meetings. (It was pointed 
out that, once the contractors were 
finished with the community building, 
it would be available to the group.) 

A Tenants Association Formed 

The women held their first meeting 
with more than 20 mothers and sev- 
eral small youngsters in attendance. 
(There was a shortage of both baby- 
sitters and cash to pay them.) A con- 
stitution was adopted and an election 
planned, with representation to be pro- 
vided by buildings. The director of 
the community house attended the 
meeting and offered his assistance in 
working out the program. He knew 
a great deal about the “ins and outs” 
of recreation leadership in the city and 
the various possible resources for such 
help. He agreed to appear with a 
committee before the city recreation 
commission so that the Riverside 
Mothers’ Club (the name the group 
adopted) could present their request. 
If no public funds were found to be 
available for such a specialized need— 
assistance for a program for very 
young children—he agreed to help 
them present their case to the proper 
community fund agencies. (Although 
the city did maintain a large park 
playground in the community, within 
four blocks of the edge of the project, 
it was necessary for children to cross 
two main thoroughfares to reach it.) 

At the second meeting of the Club 
one of the mother leaders complained: 
“I get so tired telling these people the 
same thing over and over. Is there 
some way we could write it?” 

A one-page bulletin summarizing 
the Club’s accomplishments and plans 
was suggested. Project typing and 
mimeograph equipment were made 
available. The one-page bulletin, by 
the end of six weeks, became a four- 
page newspaper, The Riverside Re- 
porter, carrying ads from _neighbor- 
hood merchants. The ad collections 
pay for the paper and stencils, with a 
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little money still left over for the 
struggling treasury. 

With the second edition of the 
paper, one mother, who had not been 
too cooperative with the working 
group, suggested a column in the 
paper making suggestions to manage- 
ment. The first suggestion she made 
was that management raise the rent 
25 cents to 50 cents a month to hire 
an extra person, on a part-time basis, 
to give better service in the main- 
tenance of the laundry rooms, hall- 
ways, and stairwells. This gave man- 
agement a perfect opportunity to again 
state the original purpose and intent 
of low-rent housing. The resident who 
had made the suggestion was in the 
group soon to be evicted on the basis 
of high income. The other residents 
began to see more clearly their coop- 


erative responsibility for adequate 
maintenance of communal §areas. 


Through the cooperation of the Moth- 
ers’ Club and management, real prog- 
ress is now being made, building by 
building, with improved laundry 
schedules and better resident main- 
tenance of halls and stairwells. And 
the heat is being put on by the resi- 
dents themselves, not management. 
Pre-School Program 

The latest plan is for a street fair 
and dance, to be held this summer. 
Each building is to work up a booth 
and skit or stunt, to raise funds for 
the Club’s treasury. Why do they 
think they need money? When the 
community space is again available, 
the club, with the help of the director 
of the community house, is going to 
start a daily pre-school program for 
the youngsters. They want to be sure 
of adequate funds for additional lead- 
ership and supplies, 





The unnecessary death of two 
youngsters is a tragic affair. We can 
only be grateful that something con- 
structive has been attained. Residents, 
through mutual shock and worry, 
have become aware of their com- 
munal problems and _ responsibilities 
and are doing something about it. 
They have sensed that flush of satis- 
faction that comes with a first achieve- 
ment—the fence is a reality. They see 
it every day, a symbol of success. By 
working with the director of the com- 
munity house and holding their meet- 
ings at his center, they have become 
aware of community resources and of 
their relationship to the larger com- 
munity. In presenting their requests 
and problem to the city council and 
recreation commission, they have be- 
come aware of what is involved in the 
functioning of democratic govern- 
ment. 





NEW YORK CITY AUTHORITY 

personnel changes following Mr. Thomas F. 
Farrell's taking over of the Chairmanship of 
the Authority on July 1, have been as follows 
(for a statement of Mr. Farrell's experience 


and Authority responsibilities, see May 
JouRNAL, page 131): 


James England 
has been named Executive Director, to replace 
Maxwell H. Tretter, who resigned from the 
Authority on June 23, effective July 1. Mr. 
England was previously associated with Mr. 
Farrell in the New York State Department 
of Public Works. 


James W. Gaynor 
has been named Assistant to the Chairman. 
Mr. Gaynor was formerly a lieutenant colonel 
in the United States Army and a staff engi 
neer for a company of consulting management 
engineers. 


Gerald J. Carey 
has become Counsel to the Authority, replac 
ing Simon Rosenzweig, who also resigned «s 
of the first of the month. Since 1936, Mr. 
Carey had been an Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the New York City Court of 
Claims Bureau. 


Philip J. Cruise 

was appointed Secretary of the Authority, 
assuming the duties previously performed by 
Frank M. Didisheim. Mr. Cruise had been 
with the Department of Works since 1929 in 
various capacities, the most recent of which 
was Assistant Executive Officer. He had also 
served as secretary of Mayor O’Dwyer’s Emer 
gency Committee on Housing. 


William E. Haugaard 
has taken over the position vacated by Wil 
liam C. Vladeck (see May JourNnaL, page 153) 
Mr. Haugaard is an architect and will give 
one-third of his time to the Authority, acting 
as Chief of Planning. 


OLIVER C. WINSTON 

has been appointed Executive Director of the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City. The 
former Director, Mr. Y. W. Dillehunt, was 
forced to resign the position this spring due 
to ill health. Mr. Dillehunt had been with 
the Authority since 1939. 

Mr. Winston will leave the Federal Public 
Housing Authority in Washington to take the 
Baltimore job. He has been with FPHA 
since its creation in 1942 and before that 
time was with USHA and the PWA Hous- 
ing Division. While with USHA and FPHA, 
he was Director of the region in which Balti- 
more is located and is, therefore, familiar with 
its program and personnel. (For a complete 
statement of Mr. Winston's housing career, 
see March 1945 JournaL, page 45). 


FREDERICK GUTHEIM 

has been given a unique assignment by the 
New York Herald Tribune. He is to edit a 
special weekly magazine section of the paper, 
dealing with city planning and housing—th« 
only such newspaper “department” in the 
country. Mr. Gutheim is presently with the 
Office of the Administrator of the National 
Housing Agency in Washington. 


SVEND RIEMER 
of the University of Wisconsin is teaching 
a housing course at the University of Chicago 
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this summer as a visting professor of sociology. 
Mr. Riemer has conducted a number of hous- 
ing research studies during the past several 
ears, the most recent of which was a survey 
yf tenant reactions to trailer living, based on 
the experience of 189 GI student families at 
the University of Wisconsin who are presently 
housed in a trailer project. 


SERGE CHERMAYEFF 

has been named Director of the Institute of 
Design in Chicago, succeeding the late Laszlo 
Moholy-Nagy. Mr. Chermayeff was formerly 
chairman of the design department of Brook- 
lyn College. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 
(Continued from page 198) 


the materials suppliers’ industry in the 
state organized an industrial commit- 
tee, which set up a pooling system for 
distributing critical materials necessary 
to complete houses almost ready for oc- 
cupancy. In cases where cities could 
not obtain water pipe for connecting 
newly completed houses, the Commis- 
sion, in cooperation with the National 
Housing Agency and the governor of 
the state, developed a technique that 
made it possible for those cities to bor- 
row the necessary pipe from other lo- 
calities. The Commission also worked 
closely with an industrial committee of 
the Civilian Production Administration 
to find substitute materials that could 
replace items in short supply. 

To explore all possibilities of direct 
construction and financial assistance to 
housebuilding by savings banks and in- 
surance groups, the Commission last 
year held several conferences with rep- 
resentatives of those organizations. 

Conferences were also held with 
building industry representatives as a 
means of discovering and breaking 
building bottlenecks. At the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation, th Home 
Builders Association of Greater Boston 
made a study of critical shortages in 
buildings under construction, so that 
completions could be stepped up. 

Chairman of the Commission is Al- 
bert S. Bigelow. Other members of the 
five-man Commission are heads of four 
state departments, who serve in an ex 
officio capacity: Lewis H. Weinstein, 
State Board of Housing; Elisabeth M. 
Herlihy, State Planning Board; John 
F. Stokes, Public Safety; and Daniel J. 
Boyle, Labor and Industries. 

The Commission’s existence is lim- 
ited by law to two years—to June 14, 
1948; however, in its annual report for 
1946, a legislative committee stated that 
it was already apparent that the hous- 
ing emergency will not have ended by 
that date and, therefore, recommended 
that the life of the Commission be ex- 
tended at least until June 30, 1949, 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A23, HEAD CITY PLANNER—DE- 
TROIT 

To plan, coordinate, and supervise the work 
of the several design sections of a city plan 
ning division in preparing and administering 
a master plan and preparing landscape design 
plans. Minimum age limit is 30 years. Mini 
mum entrance qualifications include (1) 
equivalent of university graduation with spc 
cialization in fields relating to city planning 
design; (2) reasonable experience in admin 
istering the preparation of design plans, pref- 
erably in preparing a master plan for a large 
municipality; (3) considerable familiarity with 
management principles and practices; (4) rea 
sonable understanding of economic, sociolog- 
ical, and physical sciences and either engineer 
ing or architectural practices as they apply 
to city planning; (5) considerable ability to 
analyze management problems, to direct and 
coordinate several activities, and to secure 
results on schedule; (6) demonstrated ability 
to supervise design work. Written examina 
tion will be held on September 10, 1947; last 
filing date is September 3. Salary—$6821 to 
$7649. Apply to Detroit Civil Service Com 
mission, 735 Randolph Street, Detroit. 


A24, ADMINISTRATIVE ANALYSTS 
—EAST CENTRAL 

Regional office of federal agency needs ad 
ministrative analysts at three annual salary 
levels, as follows: 

$4902—Chief of Analysis Section, to be 
responsible for (1) preparation and control 
of field branch budget and (2) supervision 
of organization and procedure studies con- 
ducted by his staff. 

$3397 to $4149—Administrative Analysts, 
to undertake independent study and develop 
ment of solutions to organizational and pro 
cedural problems. 


A25, CONSTRUCTION, SUPPLY, 
AND REAL ESTATE OFFICERS 

Veterans Administration has a few openings 
in high administrative positions, both in Wash- 
ington and in the field, with responsibility 
for (1) administration of policies and pro 
cedures relating to (a) acquisition, construc 
tion, operation, and disposition of real estate 
and (b) procurement, storage, maintenance, 
distribution, and disposition of supplies and 
equipment; or (2) execution of VA construc- 
tion, supply, and real estate programs. Ap- 
plicants must have had at least three years of 
progressively responsible, administrative ex 
perience providing a thorough knowledge of 
construction, real estate, or supply. Experience 
must have been such as to give evidence that 
the applicant is capable of administering and 
coordinating either an overall program or a 
specific phase of it. Salary—$7102 to $9975. 

Last filing date for these positions is August 
7, 1947. These openings are announced under 
Examining Circular EC-11 for Administrativ: 
Officers, issued January 21, 1947 and 
amended June 12, 1947 (listed in the Journal 
as A5 and A22, respectively). Persons who 
have already filed applications under this cir- 
cular need not file again; however, if they 
are interested in field positions, they should 
notify the Civil Service Commission of accept- 
able localities. 

Further information and application forms 
available from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C.; from 





Civil Service regional offices; or from any first 
or second-class post office in cites that do not 


have regional offices 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W34, Male, 33 years—HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION, MANAGEMENT 

Nine years management experience, includ 
ing five years as housing manager with larg: 
local authority and four years with FPHA 
management branch, central office; three years 
architectural experience; three years experience 
in education and welfare work. Education 
B.S. education and architecture 


W35, Male, 33 years — HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT 

For past year, and for year prior to militar 
service, with FPHA—first as management aul 
and now as general housing manager with 
supervision of four developments aggregatny 
530 units; year as social case worker; four 
years newspaper librarian. Education—A.B 
sociology; M.S. public welfare 


W 36, Male, 40 years—TEACHING, RE- 
SEARCH, COMMUNITY ORGANIZA.- 
TION IN HOUSING, PLANNING 

Nearly three years in citizens housing of 
ganization; three years teaching; miscellaneous 
experience in writing and lecturing. Educa 
tion—Doctor’s degree, Vienna 


W37, Male, 36 yeaars—HOUSING MAN. 
AGEMENT 

Now in private real estate; cleven year 
community manager of subsistence homestead 
project; four years as high school instructor 
Education—B.S. in civil engineering; gradu 
ate work in education 


W38, Male 32 years—HOUSING RE- 
SEARCH, ECONOMICS, MARKET 
ANALYSIS, CITY PLANNING 

Past three years as housing economist, first 
with FHLBA and most recently with NHA 
four years statistician, first with Census Bu- 
reau and later with War Department; year 
and one-half adult education teacher. Educa 
tion—A.B. mathematics, statistics, economics 
graduate work in economics, city planning, 
and statistics 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 
Individual Active severe. 10 
Individual Associate ...... 5 


Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 
comes under $2409) 5 


Sustaining ..... . 25 
and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum. 


Complete details available 
on request. 
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REASONS WHY... 





ARR AX FOR PEST CONTROL 


—Exterminates roaches and other ARFAX is economical to use. A little 
cold blooded pests effectively. goes a long way. When a thorough 
ARFAX treatment has been com- 
pleted, routine check-dusting is all 
that’s necessary for pest control. 


—No experience necessary and no 
expensive equipment needed. In- 
sect control can be secured through 
tenant-cooperative plan or by pro- 


pee? : Solve your roach problem the safe, 
ject’s maintenance crew. 


easy, ARFAX way. A short demon- 
—Arfax is non-poisonous tohumans _ stration will convince you, or pur- 
or pets. Piperonyl Cyclohexenone is __ chase price refunded. Mail the coupon 
its active killing ingredient. below for sample order. 


poem -MATL COUPON TODAY !e=--—4 


ARFAX Div., Fairfield Laboratories, Inc. eee TH l S | S A L L 
Plainfield, N. J.—Please ship: 


l 
.1-lbcans ARFAX @ $13.50 per doz. YOU NEED... 
| 5-lb cans ARFAX @ $5.00 

l .25-lb drums ARFAX @ $23.75 

| .... ARFAX Dust Guns @ $1.50 each 

l Net 30 days—F.O.B. Destination. Freight 
I 

I 

I 

l 

1 

I 


allowances to Miss. on Western Shipments. 5 :.% 

(] Send Bill ] Confirmation will follow Crrysect < 
Your Name. x. a! > 
Company or Agency . we ie. fy ; i 
Address x s y 


City sn Zone State See — | N Ss E C T 34 | LL E Me 


J a 
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